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APPLIED PENMANSHIP is carefully planned 
to improve writing habits. It is not a system of 
penmanship. It starts with the present writing 
skill of your students and improves it until fluency 
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20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


The twenty-first edition is easier to learn and easier to teach because it is written for all 
students in your classes. It can be understood and mastered by the slow students, 
yet it will be challenging to the better students. 
In the twenty-first edition there is a carefully planned balance among theory, drill, 
and practice. Theory is presented through the use of simple vocabulary and short sen- 
tences. The many illustrations in color integrated with the textual material show 
the student how the principles are applied. More emphasis is placed on drill to 
assure a thorough understanding of principles — especially the theory of debit and 
credit. A new section, ‘Drills for Understanding,’’ has been added at the end of 
each first-cycle chapter. Ample practice is provided through a generous choice of 
exercises, problems, projects, and practice sets. 

4 An examination of the twenty-first edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING will convince you of the good results it will give in your classes. 
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Whither Are We Going in Business Education? 














The emphasis currently being given to the academic subjects, and the 
demand for broader and more thorough preparation in the arts and sciences has 


brought about a re-examination of the purposes and functions of business 
education. 


State departments of education are increasing the requirements for high 
school graduation. A recent analysis of the official graduation requirements 
(at the same level) in a twelve-state area shows an average of nine specified 


units required of all students. Many local boards of education have additional 
requirements. 


This narrowing of the opportunity for pupils to choose free elective courses 
intensifies the competition for the remainder of their study time. Music, 
modern languages, industrial arts, agriculture, and business subjects all vie 
for a place in the student’s elective program. In addition those departments in 
which he is required to study offer a wide selection of elective courses. 


As a result, business educators are asking questions and offering suggestions 
regarding our next steps. Some are proposing that the vocational business sub- 
jects be upgraded to the thirteenth and fourteenth years of schooling. Others are 
asking that the total credits needed for high school graduation be increased 
to eighteen, nineteen, or twenty units. A third suggestion is that of working with 
the social studies teachers, or those directing core programs, in an attempt to 
have the general education business subjects correlated with their offerings. 


We must give careful thought to all of these proposals. The time is ripe 
for an educational policies commission in business education. It is our hope 
that the commission recently formulated through the cooperative efforts of the 
United Business Education Association and Delta Pi Epsilon will give us some 
greatly needed guidance and direction. 


Wormer ty Vurrstonan. 


Vernon A. Musselman, president of United Business 
Education Association; head of Business Education 
Department, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
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The effectiveness of students learning begin- 
ning typewriting through television was com- 
pared with students learning typewriting by 
conventional classroom methods at Michigan 
State University. 

Students in an experimental section were 
matched with similar students in a conven- 
tional section. (See Diagram A.) The con- 
ventional and experimental sections followed 
the same course of study for forty-eight 
lessons of fifty minutes each, all of which 
were taught by the investigator. 

After students had been taught to type- 
write all letters of the alphabet, the conven- 
tional and experimental sections were 
administered the same series of nine three- 
minute timed writing tests. One timed 
writing test was given each week beginning 
with the second week of the ten-week course. 
At the end of the tenth week both sections 
were administered a production test con- 
sisting of a personal business letter and a 
tabulation. 

ACHIEVEMENT AT END OF CouRSE. The con- 
ventional section typed 29.27 and the experi- 
mental section typed 35.41 mean words a 
minute on Timed Writing Test 9. (See 
Chart 1.) This difference was statistically 
significant at the .02 level. 

The conventional section typed 5.91 and 
the experimental section typed 4.50 mean 
errors on Timed Writing Test 9. (See Chart 
2.) The difference was not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

PATTERN — WORDS A MINUTE. (See Chart 1.) 

1. Both sections increased their mean 
words a minute when comparing Timed 
Writing Test 1 with Timed Writing Test 9. 

2. The experimental section had a greater 
gain of mean words a minute than the con- 


Teaching Typewriting 
Through Television 


by WILLIAM R. PASEWARK 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Dr. Pasewark reports in this article some of the re- 

sults of teaching typewriting by television. The data 

are based on a doctoral study completed at New York 

University entitled “‘The Effectiveness of Television 
as a Medium of Learning Typewriting.” 


ventional section when comparing Timed 
Writing Test 1 with Timed Writing Test 9. 
The conventional section typed 16.00 words 
a minute on Timed Writing Test 1 and 29.27 
on Timed Writing Test 9 for a gain of 13.27 
words a minute. The experimental section 
typed 19.86 words a minute on Timed 
Writing Test 1 and 35.41 words a minute on 
Timed Writing Test 9 for a gain of 15.55 
words a minute. 

3. There was a progressive increase in 
mean words a minute for both sections on 
all timed writing tests except Timed Writing 
Test 7. 

Due to a combination of circumstances, 
there were only five minutes of practice for 
typewriting speed and accuracy between 
Timed Writing Tests 6 and 7. Between all 
other timed writing tests there were approxi- 
mately seventy minutes of practice time for 
speed and accuracy. Because of this dif- 
ference, it is not surprising that Timed 
Writing Test 7 should be the only test where 
there was not an increase in words a minute 
in comparison with the previous test. 

4. The experimental section typed faster 
than the conventional section on Timed 
Writing Test 1 and continued to type faster 
than the conventional section on all subse- 
quent timed writing tests. 

5. As the course progressed there was a 
tendency for the experimental section to in- 
crease its superiority over the conventional 
section with regard to the difference in words 
a minute. 

6. Charts 1 and 2 show that on Timed 
Writing Test 5, after 31 lessons, the experi- 
mental section typed 30.82 words a minute 
with 5.23 errors. At the end of the course, 
on Timed Writing Test 9, after 48 lessons, 


Based on “The Effectiveness of Television as a Medium of Learning Typewriting,” A Ph.D. Thesis at New York University by 
William R. Pasewark. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Timed Writing Test Number 


Chart 1 — Mean Words a Minute on Timed Writing Tests 1-9 for the 
Conventional and Experimental Sections 
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Chart 2 — Mean Errors on Timed Writing Tests 1—9 for the 
Conventional and Experimental Sections 


the conventional section typed 29.27 words 
a minute with 5.91 errors. This means that 
the experimental section typed more words 
a minute with less errors than the conven- 
tional section in only 64.5 per cent of the 
amount of instructional time. Of course, 
it should be mentioned that the percentage 
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of time devoted to practice for speed and 
accuracy was greater between Lessons 1 and 
31 than between Lessons 32 and 48. Letters 
and tabulations were taught during the 
latter part of the course. 
PATTERN—ERRORS. (SeeChart 2) 
1. On Timed Writing Tests 1 and 2, the 
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conventional section typed with fewer errors 
than the experimental section but on all 
subsequent timed writing tests, the experi- 
mental section typed with less errors than 
the conventional section. 

2. Errors for both sections followed no 
consistent pattern when comparing a parti- 
cular timed writing test with the other tests. 

Two possible reasons why errors might 

not have developed a consistent pattern are: 

a. The timed writing tests might not 
have been of equal difficulty to type- 
write. 

b. For some timed writing tests speed 
was stressed; for other tests accu- 
racy was stressed. 

3. Errors for both sections followed each 
other on all tests except Timed Writing 
Test 7 where the experimental section had 
a decrease in errors in comparison with Timed 
Writing Test 6 and the conventional section 
had an increase in errors when comparing 
the same two tests. 

It seems logical that errors for both sec- 
tions should follow each other. Both sections 
were being tested on the same timed writing 
test and each test was equally difficult for 
both sections. The fact that Timed Writing 
Test 7 was the only one in which errors went 
in opposite directions for the conventional 
and experimental sections might be attrib- 
uted to the lack of typewriting practice be- 
fore Timed Writing Test 7. The investigator 
can offer no specific reasons why it was the 
experimental section that decreased errors 
and why it was the conventional section that 
increased errors on this test. 

4. There was a tendency for the experi- 
mental section to increase its superiority 
over the conventional section with regard 
to mean errors as the course progressed. 

PRODUCTION TEST. The conventional sec- 
tion typed with 4.86 and the experimental 
section typed with 6.23 mean errors on the 
production test. This difference was not 
statistically significant. 

CONCLUSIONS. 1. Students’ typewriting 
achievement at the conclusion of a beginning 
typewriting course taught through television 
was statistically superior to that at the con- 
clusion of a comparable course taught by 
conventional classroom methods. 

2. Students’ pattern of typewriting 
achievement in a_ beginning typewriting 
course taught through television tended to 
be similar to that in a comparable course 
taught by conventional classroom methods. 

3. There is no statistically significant dif- 
ference in students’ ability to use typewriting 
skills to complete a production test in a 
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beginning typewriting course taught throug): 
television as compared with students’ ability 
to use typewriting to prepare identica! 
material in a comparable class taught by 
conventional classroom methods. 

4. By comparing achievements of stu- 

dents’ learning through television with stu- 
dents’ learning through conventional 
classroom methods, the findings of this study 
lead to the conclusion that television is an 
effective medium of learning beginning type- 
writing. 
Note: A syllabus used for the telecourse and 
a kinescope (16mm., black and white, sound) 
of a typical lesson are available from the 
University of the Air, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

A reprint of the thesis, Research Report 
17, Teaching Typewriting Through Television, 
is available from the Business Education 
Department, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock Texas, at $1.50. The Report also 
includes chapters on ““Telecourse Adminis- 
tration and Teaching” and “Some Psycho- 
logical Implications of Learning Through 
Television.” 








Business Machines Table 


The Garrett Tubular Products, Incorpo- 
rated, Garrett, Indiana, has developed a 
business machine practice table for use in 
schools. The table was designed by 
Dr. Lewis R. Toll of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

This table comes equipped with a plastic 
top, open book shelf compartment, and 
rubber levelizer glides that are adjustable 
for uneven floors. 
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A Method of Using the Bookkeeping 
Practice Set to Aid the Slow Learner 


by RICHARD L. AUSTIN 
CLYDE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CLYDE, KANSAS 


Students help one another understand the principles of bookkeeping 

when they work together as a group. Read the experience of one 

teacher when he had students work on bookkeeping practice sets 
on a cooperative basis. 


I originally believed that if the slow learners 
were to work the practice sets individually, 
the instructor would have to lead them step 
by step through the transactions. This 
procedure would require a good deal of time. 
The following method of using the book- 
keeping practice sets was conceived to aid 
not only the slow learning students but also 
to stimulate the interest of the other students. 


The class was divided into three groups, 
one group with five students and two groups 
with six students. Each student had his 
own practice set. The groups worked in- 
dependently of each other. 


Each group was divided as follows: depart- 
ment manager, who verified transactions and 
recorded general entries; sales clerk, who 
recorded sales transactions; cash receipts 
clerk, who recorded cash receipts transac- 
tions; cash payments clerk, who recorded 
cash payment transactions; purchases clerk, 
who recorded purchase transactions. 


The department managers were chosen 
because of their comprehension of the subject 
material. The following responsibilities 
were outlined for them in supervising their 
group. They were to record the transactions 
in advance, consult with the instructor on 
transactions they did not understand, and 
maintain a check sheet on each student 
listing the type of errors made. These check 
sheets were used as a basis to determine the 
quality of the students’ work. 

On the day the practice sets were begun 
each student recorded the opening entry 
under the supervision of the department 
manager. After the completion of the open- 
ing entry, transactions for one week of the 
practice set were assigned as homework for 
that day. It was the responsibility of each 
clerk to sort the business papers, pick out 
those transactions pertaining to his job, 
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record and post these transactions, and 
file the business papers. Normally, a week’s 
transactions would result in only two or 
three entries to be recorded by each student. 
During the class period the following day, 
each clerk would tell the other students of 
the group how he recorded his transactions, 
then the group would record the transactions 
in their own practice sets. The department 
manager verified the clerks’ entries. Upon 
completion of the recording and posting of 
one week’s transactions, the clerks were 
rotated until each student had the oppor- 
tunity to perform all the duties of each 
department. The extra student in the two 
groups of six was rotated as an extra clerk. 


At the completion of transactions in the 
practice set, each student posted the totals 
of the journals, recorded and posted the 
adjusting and closing entries, and prepared 
the financial statements. A part of this work 
was assigned each day and then checked in 
the classroom by the department manager. 


What were the results of using this method 
in presenting the bookkeeping practice set? 


Student Interest. This method stimulated 
the students’ interest because they were 
working in a group; each student had the 
opportunity of talking before a group, and 
taking an equal part in discussions. This 
was an excellent experience for the students. 
Another factor contributing to the students’ 
interest was the elimination of monotonous 
routine work. Each week the students were 
being challenged by rotation to a new clerk- 
ing position. Further emphasizing the in- 
terest shown by the students was the desire 
of the class to work another practice set. 


Confidence. Increased confidence in their 
understanding of transactions was evident 


(Concluded on page 401) 
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What Do Business Edueators Think 
About Data Processing? 


by ENOCH J. HAGA 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 
VACAVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


This article summarizes the feelings of a number of 
business educators on the effect automation will have 
on teaching. 


In an effort to determine professional 
opinions on electronic data processing, 
208 business educators, listed in the May, 
1957, Administrative Issue of The National 
Business Education Quarterly, were sent a 
questionnaire. The report of the 146 busi- 
ness educators, or 70 per cent, who replied, 
is presented below. 

Item 1. The first question asked was: 
“*Electronic data processing will have no, some, 
or tremendous effect on high school vocational 
business education?” An _ overwhelming 
majority of business educators, 81 per cent 
or 118 educators, believe that electronic 
data processing will have some effect on 
high school vocational business education. 

Item 2. The second question asked the 
business educators was: “Electronic data 
processing will make necessary no, some, or 
entire revision of the high school vocational 
business curriculum?” The majority of 
educators who replied, 86 per cent or 125 
individuals, believe that electronic data 
processing will make necessary some revision 
of the high school vocational business 
curriculum. 

Item 3. The third question put to the 
business educators was: “Personnel who 
operate and use electronic data processing 
equipment could best be trained by the manu- 
facturer, on the job, in high school, in junior 
college, or some other way, such as a combina- 
tion of high school and on-the-job training?” 
Ninety-nine business educators believe that 
electronic data processing personnel could 
best be trained on-the-job, frequently in 
combination with other sources, usually 
high school or the manufacturer. ‘Twenty- 
seven of the 146 business educators, or 18 per 
cent, think that on-the-job training alone 
will provide the best training for personnel 
who operate and use electronic data 
processing equipment, but another seventy- 
two business educators think that on-the-job 
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training alone is not enough, and that it 
must be supplemented by other training 
given either in high school or junior college, 
or by the manufacturer. 

Item 4. The fourth question to which the 
business educators replied was: ‘Electronic 
data processing will make it desirable for 
high school vocational business students to 
have high intelligence and ability, more back- 
ground in fundamentals, or better trained 
teachers?’ Fourteen, or 10 per cent of the 
business educators surveyed, think that 
electronic data processing will make it 
desirable for business students to have high 
intelligence and ability; forty-two of the 
educators, or 29 per cent of those replying, 
think that students will need more back- 
background in fundamentals; and nineteen 
of the educators, or 13 per cent, think that 
business students will need better trained 
teachers. In addition, forty-three educators 
gave multiple responses; of these, fifteen 
educators, or 10 per cent, chose all three 
possible responses. 

The total number of times that each of 
the three choices was mentioned in the 
response to the survey is given below: 


Number of 
Times 
Choice Mentioned 
More background in fundamentals 80 
Better trained teachers 57 
High intelligence and ability 41 


Item 5. The fifth and last item on the 
questionnaire survey of business educators 
provided space for “Other comments and 
suggestions.” Several business educators took 
the opportunity to add anonymous com- 
ments, and some of the more significant 
follow: 

Most business teachers are not well 
enough informed on this topic to discuss 
it adequately. The high cost of the 
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equipment will tend to place training 
responsibilities on the manufacturer and 
larger school districts. 

The influence of electronic data 
processing on office procedure will be 
considerable, but I do not feel that it will 
change the need for knowledge of funda- 
mental processes. 

I feel that the importance of electronic 
data processing is not a thing of the future 
but is rapidly becoming a part of our 
everyday working life. I feel that it is 
essential that we begin to train our people 
in this area. 

There is no doubt but that electronic 
data processing equipment will have a 
terrific impact on high school commercial 
programs, will take more intelligence, 
demand more accuracy and greater under- 
standing of mechanical and electronic 
fundamentals. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
some first-hand experience with such 
equipment. We also conduct classes in 
data processing, have made the acquaint- 
ance of many people working with it, 
and have had opportunities to talk 
things over with them. 

In my opinion, a high degree of intelli- 
gence and ability in terms of mathematical 
abstractions would be wasted. That skill 
is for the design engineers. What appears 
to be needed are technicians. The ma- 
chines are very simple from that stand- 
point. The binary system is the simplest 
numbering system ever used by man. The 
machines operate on a basis of speed. 
There is nothing about them as complex as 
machines in common use today. 

What we are going to need are people 
with a high degree of mechanical aptitude, 
and understanding of electricity, with a 
knowledge of accounting in order to 
understand what objective is sought. But 
we have no way of knowing what effect 
these machines will have on our business 
methods. Maybe we will revise our ac- 
counting procedures, perhaps even our 
merchandising methods. 

We can already see many changes in our 
manufacturing and personnel processes 
as a result of our experience with electronic 
data processing equipment. It’s anybody’s 
guess what will happen. With all the 
experimenting, we can do little except 
leave it to the manufacturer to train 
people. But standardization is coming. 
It won’t be long until the schools will be 
called on to do as they have been doing 
with typing. 
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In my opinion the problem of training 
electronic data processing technicians will 
in time become no more difficult, if as 
difficult, as training typists. It certainly 
will be far less difficult than developing 
skilled competent secretaries. 

I feel that the schools may offer training 
of an exploratory nature —as many of 
our office practice courses do, but on-the- 
job training is essential in that each office 
seems to adapt these machines to its own 
needs. I feel that content of established 
courses will be revised and some courses 
shortened. 

Basic fundamentals are more essential 
for this type of employee. Accuracy in the 
use of a ten-key adding-listing machine and 
fundamentals of typing will be most 
necessary. 

It seems to me that the function of the 
four-year high school is still basically that 
of giving “general education” plus some 
fundamental business skills. However, 
these fundamentals will have to be better 
taught and the students better trained if 
they are to cope with the equipment that 
is now coming into use in the offices. 

Even the use of electric typewriters 
has been slow, for the greater part of high 
school graduates go into small offices — 
professional or small business. Dictating 
machines, comptometers, calculators, and 
the coming “electronic data processing” 
will gradually force the high school to 
give more and more training in these 
fields — but the cost of the machines, 
the limited field of endeavor, will make 
public high schools slow in accepting the 
responsibility. 

Cost of such equipment is prohibitive 
for most schools. Teachers could be given 
background training at college centers. 

It is possible that our major concern 
on the high school level at the present 
time should be in encouraging the schools 
to purchase more of the types of machines 
found in the typical business office. 

I believe that EDP will result in an 
upgrading of typists, among other things, 
because it would appear that in many 
cases the typist will be making the original 
entries. 

Workers on this equipment will not 
come from vocational business education 
alone. They will be glad to get any high 
caliber student, male or female. 

A good briefhand system of shorthand 
may be sufficient for many business 
pupils since shorthand may decrease in 

(Concluded on page 397) 
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Dictating at “In-Between”’ 


Rates of Speed 


by RUTH LARSON 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICU1 


Increasing dictation rates twenty words a minute can prove 


to be too great a hurdle for some students. 


Miss Larson 


proposes, in this article, that we give serious consideration 
to dictating at in-between rates of speed. She supports her 
arguments with illustrations and techniques. 


Because it is customary to mark shorthand 
dictation materials in groups of 20 standard 
words, most classroom dictation is given at 
60, 80, 100, and 120 wpm. Dictation at 
“in-between” rates, such as 50, 70, 90, etc., 
is less common because of the awkward 
timing. For example, if you wish to dictate 
at 90 wpm, each 20 standard words should 
be completed within 1314 seconds. For a 
two-minute dictation at 90 wpm, the timing 
would be 13, 26, 40, 53, 6, 20, 33, 46, 60. 
These odd numbers make dictation at this 
rate unnecessarily difficult for the teacher. 

Use of Quarter-Minute Markings — For- 
tunately, several dictation books are avail- 
able in which the material is marked in 
quarter-minute intervals for a specific rate 
of dictation. Using such material, you can 
dictate at 70 or 90 wpm as easily as you can 
at 80 wpm. 

At first glance these materials seem to 
solve the problem of timing dictation at 
intermediate rates. However, if the teacher 
exhausts the supply of material at a specific 
rate, or, more important, if he wishes to vary 
the rate of dictation for speed-building 
purposes, the problem of timing the dictation 
still exists. 

Converting Material Marked by Quarter- 
Minute Intervals — The obvious procedure 
for converting dictation material that is 
marked in quarter-minute intervals to a new 
rate is merely to dictate more or less than 
four of these sections each minute. For 
example, material that is marked in quarter- 
minute intervals for the rate of 100 wpm 
must contain 25 standard words in each 
interval. If you wish to dictate this material 
more slowly, you might dictate each interval 
in 20 seconds. This would mean that you 
can complete 3 of these marked groups in 
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one minute; therefore, you are dictating at 
the rate of 75 wpm. If you wish to dictate 
at a faster rate, you might use 12-second 
intervals, including 5 of the sections within 
one minute and dictating at a rate of 
125 wpm. The chart below shows some of 
the converted rates for materials marked at 
specific speeds for quarter-minute intervals 
of dictation. 


Converted Dictation Rates 

















Rate for 
15 30 20 12 10 6 
sec. sec. sec. sec. sec. sec. 
120 60 90 150 180 300 
110 55 8214 137% 165 275 
100 50 75 125 150 250 
90 45 6744 112% 135 295 
80 40 60 100 120 200 
70 35 521% 8714 105 175 
60 30 45 75 90 150 
50 25 371% 621% 75 125 


If you have been conditioned to the 
20-word difference between rates of dicta- 
tion, some of these rates may seem strange 
to you. But first-year students who are 
trying so hard to reach 60 wpm will be 
pleased to reach 55 or even 5244 — and 
unaware that these are not “standard”’ rates 
of dictation. 

Although the greatest need for dictation 
materials at “in-between” rates is in classes 
where the dictation rate is less than 100 wpm, 
another very different use can be made of a 
conversion chart in more advanced classes. 
Often the material prepared for dictation at 
lower rates of speed is easier in vocabulary 
and sentence structure than dictation 
planned for use in advanced classes. If the 
students in your class are anxious to try 
dictation over 100 wpm but the material 
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available at higher rates is too demanding 
in terms of vocabulary level, you can use 
material marked for 70 wpm and dictate in 
10-second intervals to provide dictation at 
102 wpm — or you can choose material 
designed for dictation at 90 wpm and dictate 
it in 12-second intervals to provide practice 
at 112 wpm. 

Timing Material Marked for 20 Standard 
Words — If you must use material marked 
by 20 standard words for dictation at inter- 
mediate rates, you can at least limit your 
“‘clock-watching” chores by securing a stop- 
watch with finger-tip control of the second 
hand. If you want to dictate at 90 wpm, 
use 13 seconds, 26 seconds, and 40 seconds 
for the first three intervals; but, rather than 
continue with the other odd numbers, flick 
the watch back to the zero point and use the 
same set of numbers for the next three 
intervals. (Actually, you will achieve almost 
the exact timing if you only watch for 13 
and flip back to zero after each interval.) 

This same finger-tip control of the stop- 
watch can be used for another kind of 
“in-between” timing. As an illustration, 
assume that you want to dictate at 90 wpm. 
Start the dictation at 100 wpm and then 
switch to 80, flicking the watch back to 
zero between the two. This method of 
“average” timing works particularly well 
with short timings, for example, one minute 
at 90 wpm, where the first half, which is 
usually the harder of the two portions, can 
be dictated at 100 wpm and the second half 
at 80 wpm. 

Marking Dictation Material for Publica- 
tion. — Why should 20 standard words be 
used as the method of marking dictation 
material — particularly for use in elementary 
shorthand? If we teachers could go back to 
the time when we were trying to take dicta- 
tion at 80 wpm after struggling to reach 60, 
we might realize that a difference of 20 words 
a minute is a real “giant step.” After all, 
20 words a minute is 40 more words in a 
2-minute dictation and 60 words more in a 
3-minute timing. Why should we continue 
to have such a large interval in the dictation 
materials prepared for beginners? It would 
be simple for the authors of such materials 
to mark them in smaller units such as 
15 standard words, if such materials were 
wanted. Wouldn’t you, as a teacher of 
elementary shorthand, have more use for 
rates of 30, 45, 60, 75, and 90 words per 
minute than for the 40, 60, 80, 100, and 120 
we now have? 

Or, as an alternate suggestion, perhaps 
dictation material could be marked in both 
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ways — by 20 standard words and also by 
quarter-minute intervals used at the rate 
suitable for the group for which such ma- 
terials were prepared. The 20 standard word 
count could still be indicated by the small 
numbers to which we are accustomed, 
a diagonal line or a different color could 
serve to identify the quarter-minute inter- 
vals. Dictation material for elementary 
shorthand might be marked by 20 standard 
words and also in quarter-minute intervals 
for 60 wpm. The numbers identifying the 
20 standard word intervals could be used to 
dictate at 40, 60, 80, 100, and 120 words a 
minute; the quarter-minute markings would 
provide a convenient method of dictating 
at 30, 45, 60, 75, and 90 words a minute. 

It would seem that any device that will 
reduce the “clock-watching” chores of the 
shorthand teacher warrants consideration, 
not only by the teachers but also by the 
publishers of shorthand materials as well. 








What Do Business Educators 
Think About Data Processing? 


(Continued from page 395) 
importance. Their typing skill should be 
improved especially for accuracy; typing 
errors now made will be multiplied a 
thousandfold! 

Teachers who have had this training in 
college will be in a better position to teach 
related material. Practical instruction can 
best be done on the job where equipment 
and actual job problems are at hand. 
Conclusions. From the comments of the 

business educators given above, one may 
draw certain conclusions about their thinking 
in regard to electronic data processing and 
its effect on business education. First, few 
business educators deny the coming im- 
portance of electronic data processing and 
some concede that business methods and 
procedures may be extensively revised. 
Second, most business educators seem to feel 
that electronic data processing will have 
some effect on business education. To meet 
this challenge, most business educators 
believe that there must be a general up- 
grading of business education which will 
include more attention to the basic funda- 
mentals and the building of greater skill in 
the use of office machines and the type- 
writer. Third, there is a general feeling that, 
at least for the present, manufacturers and 
individual business enterprises must con- 
tinue to bear most of the responsibility 
for specific training in the use of electronic 
data processing equipment. 
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Many schools today are operating co- 
operative work experience programs with 
offices in the local community. There are 
many more which are unable to begin such a 
program because of lack of funds and per- 
sonnel; or they find it impractical because of 
the nature of the community. 

Why not start a cooperative in-school 
training program? This program would have 
the office trainees gain valuable work ex- 
perience in the many departmental offices, 
the nurse’s office, the athletic office, and 
the various administrative offices of the 
school. It would be administered by the 
business education department in coopera- 
tion with the school administration and all 
other departments. Planning the program 
would involve representatives from all 
offices to which trainees would be assigned, 
as supervisory responsibilities would have to 
be explained. 

The student in secretarial or office practice 
has, as a part of the requirements for satis- 
factory completion of the course, a period of 
ten weeks in which he must spend in actual 
work experience instead of class experience. 
The length of time could vary with the 
size of the group and the positions to be 
filled. Class work would be condensed into 
the thirty remaining weeks. These classes 
are often taught on the individual or rota- 
tion basis, so that this arrangement could 
be a part of the general rotation plan. 

At the beginning of the school year, the 
business teacher should have a list of all the 
offices which can use additional clerical 
assistance and which are willing to cooperate 
in helping train an office worker. The 
teacher, prior to the beginning of the school 


An In-School Training Pro- 
gram for Office Workers 


by FRED W. REINSHAGEN 
MONT PLEASANT HIGH SCHOOL 
SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


You have a perfect means of an office training pro- 
gram in your school. 
this article, how you may use offices within your 


Mr. Reinshagen tells us, in 


school for this program. 


year, must obtain from all cooperating 
supervisors, the job duty analysis of the 
office positions, together with the school 
periods when assistance is desired. A form 
similar to Figure 1 might be used to obtain 
this information. 

Materials for recordkeeping, such as a 
standard attendance sheet, report forms, 
etc., should all be furnished to the cooperat- 
ing office by the business education depart- 
ment. The rating of the student on the basis 
of his work experience is a cooperative job 
and should be done by the business teacher 
and the supervisor at the conclusion of the 
ten-week period. Periodic visits to the 
office where the student is working should 
be made by the business teacher. 

As much as possible, the student should 
experience those things which might occur 
when they are later employed in the com- 
munity. Here are two methods of job 
placement which might be used. The job 
requirements for each position are typed 
on a duplicated ““Want-Ad” sheet, and the 
students are asked to select the position 
for which they would like to apply. A letter 
of application and data sheet is then typed 
by each student, and these are taken to the 
interview by the office supervisor. 

Another method of job placement would 
be for the teacher to select three students 
whom he feels possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions and they are each sent to the cooperat- 
ing office for an interview, and the supervisor 
selects the one for the job. In either case, a 
form similar to Figure 2 might be used to 
introduce the student to the supervisor, and 
a data sheet taken which can be given to the 
supervisor. ! 


1Marian J. Collins, “Handbook for Office Practice Teachers’ (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity), Ed.D. Project, 1954. 
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FIGURE NUMBER 1 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
x x x x High School 
Nature of Work Statement 





Cooperation Work Experience Program 


No. of Positions Available: 





Periods Desired: 


Date: 





Supervisors Name: 








Location of Positions: 











Please list the principal duties that would be expected of a person who could fill this 


office position. 











FIGURE NUMBER 2 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
x x x x High School 








Date: sessile 
: 
(Department Head or Supervisor) 
This will introduce____ CSS, @ student in Office and Secretarial 
Practice, who is interested in working ___ ~~~ __ period, MT W TF, in your office. 


Students will need a lesson preparation of 
a data sheet, which in addition to the educa- 
tional and other essential statistics should 
contain a listing of the present skill level in 
typewriting, shorthand and transcription, 
office machines, bookkeeping, and any other 
special abilities of the student. A sample 
form of a data sheet is given in Figure 8. 

Once the students are “employed,” they 
must submit weekly written reports of their 
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daily work experiences. These reports will 
assist the business teacher in evaluating the 
total program as well as the individual stu- 
dents. A sample form is given in Figure 4. 
At the end of the ten-week period the 
teacher and the supervisor must provide 
time for a conference at which time the 
rating sheet of the work experience is com- 


pleted. A form similar to Figure 5 might be 
used. 
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FIGURE NUMBER 3 
PERSONAL DATA SHEET 
Name Date 
Address Age 














Teacher’s Name 





Office or Secretarial Practice Class Period 





Grade in High School Homeroom Number 


**x* KKK KK KK KK K K * 








Previous Office Experience (if any, summers or after school) 

Other Types of Work Experience (if any, summers or after school) 
Present Schedule of Classes During Current School Year 

Ist Period ___ _ 

2nd Period ___ 
3rd Period = 
4th Period 
5th Period 
6th Period. 
7th Period 























References: Please list three. 


FIGURE NUMBER 4 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
x x x x High School 
Student Report 























SINE tian ihiscunaidicisiadenbanniieiiindanaaiiantes EET ee eee ees 
ee eS TT 
(Signature) 
Date of Report: —____ Weeklv Total Hours: 
| EE a ee eee eS rarer ae eee ee 
gE ee een icine vinblaniaanniinate 
Wednesday : canine 








TReersday 2 —__. 








eee eee ata enieineinin 
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FIGURE NUMBER 5 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
x x x x High School 
Supervisory Report Sheet—End of Term 


Name of Student: 


Date: 





Length of Employment: 








Total Score 





It is suggested the teacher and supervisor complete this form together. 


Score: Very Poor 1 pt., 


Poor 2, Average 3, Good 4, Superior 5. 





Items 


Very | 
Pear Poor 


Ave. Good |Superior 








Personal Appearance 
Cooperation 

Courtesy 

Initiative 

Industry 

Reliability 

Accuracy 

Promptness 

Ability to get along with others 
Enthusiasm 

Job Performance | 
Ability to Talk | 
Loyalty | 
Ability to Follow Instructions | 
Manner 
Learning Ability 

Popularity 

Leadership 

Self Control 

Legibility of Handwriting 





© 














Although the in-school type of cooperative 
program described above is not exactly the 
same as having the student work in a local 
community office, the experiences gained are 
certain to prepare the student more fully 


than only the classroom experience. Per- 
sonality, social development, and the general 
responsibility of office work will help make 
the student better prepared to obtain his 
first position in business. 








Using the Bookkeeping Set to Aid the Slow Learner 
(Continued from page 393) 


by their responses in group discussions. The 
slow learners, who had not contributed to 
the recitation of the class unless called upon, 
were now standing before the group, leading 
discussions. 

Habits. Certainly, this was a good time to 
re-emphasize the formation of desirable work 
habits. The instructor was able to move 
from group to group stressing accuracy, neat- 
ness, legibility and efficiency in filing the 
business papers. 
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Comprehension. Comprehension among 
the better students was evident as they 
were able to understand the entire book- 
keeping cycle. A better understanding of 
the fundamentals of bookkeeping was shown 
by the slow learners. 

In evaluating this method of teaching the 
bookkeeping practice sets, one finds that 
students are motivated through group pres- 
sure, as well as through individual achieve- 
ment, to their maximum ability. 
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Developing Ethical Values in the 


Bookkeeping Class 


by I. DAVID SATLOW 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


It is the responsibility of all teachers to develop ethical practices in 


their business classes in addition to subject matter content. 


This 


article by Dr. Satlow indicates specific means we can use to teach 
these practices in bookkeeping. 


We have heard much in recent years about 
the role of education in the development of 
ethical values in the individual. It is the 
purpose of this article to explore in brief 
what the bookkeeping teacher can do to 
develop proper ethical values in his students. 

NEED FOR SUCH EDUCATION. We’re teaching 
human beings, not robots. Moreover, we are 
committed to teaching the “‘whole child,” 
and behavior and attitudes are part of the 
“‘whole child”’; hence, the need for affirmative 
action on our part. We cannot assume that 
the knowledge of mechanical phases or of 
theoretical concepts will lead to desirable 
ethical conduct. We are not at all certain, 
for that matter, that instruction in moral 
and ethical business conduct will lead to 
proper behavior in the functioning situation. 
On the other hand, mere neutralism on our 
part will not be productive of any social 
gain. It may produce a generation that is 
amoral at its best, and antimoral at its 
worst. 

The formation of favorable attitudes 
toward matters involving business dealings 
has to be our concern. Our bearing and 
manner should at all times reflect an ethical 
note. The teacher who begins the study of 
bookkeeping with the quip that “double- 
entry bookkeeping means the keeping of 
two sets of books — one for the boss, the 
other for the income-tax examiner”’ is con- 
tributing toward the debasement of society. 
Not only is he remiss in meeting his obliga- 
tions toward the proper ethical development 
of our youth; he is also unwittingly contrib- 
uting toward the formation of anti-social 
attitudes. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. The oppor- 
tunities for developing desirable attitudes 
that will in turn lead to proper ethical con- 
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duct in business are far too many to be 
enumerated within the confines of this 
article. Several items, however, will be 
touched upon briefly, with implications for 
expansion left to the reader. 

In taking up the selling of goods, the 
ethics of charging different prices to different 
customers can be discussed. Such discussion 
would not rule out special discounts on 
quantity purchases but should emphasize 
the unfairness of such allowances if these 
are not made available to anyone else who 
is ready to buy in quantity. 

The selling of goods on credit offers an 
excellent opportunity to teach the lesson of 
having faith in people. As a matter of fact, 
the very foundation of our credit economy 
rests on faith in human beings. The desir- 
ability of entering information honestly on 
applications for credit or on questionnaires 
from mercantile agencies offers unusually 
good material for a discussion on the ques- 
tion. The necessity of meeting one’s obliga- 
tions by paying one’s bills first and thinking 
about going out for a good time afterwards 
is basic to the shaping of an ethical philosophy 
of life. 

Other matters that lend themselves to 
instruction in proper ethical conduct in con- 
nection with the buying and selling of goods 
are: the selling of merchandise below cost 
to a friend — that is, without the boss’s 
knowledge and consent; intentionally making 
an error in the extensions or addition of an 
invoice; receipt of a customer’s check in 
excess of the amount due; a customer’s 
failure to take the discount to which he was 
entitled; a creditor’s error in our favor on 
the monthly statement; the making of several 
purchases with the deliberate intention of 
returning most of the items after a selection 
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has been made; the returning of goods after 
they have been damaged by us; and the 
taking of a cash discount after the expiration 
of the discount period. 


Leaving the realm of dealings with people 
outside the firm, we have such internal 
matters as: what to do about cash short and 
over; the “padding” of expense bills, com- 
monly referred to as the “swindle sheet’; 
and proper guardianship over the petty cash 
fund. All of these internal problems call for 
instruction; they cannot be ignored. We 
cannot overlook the ethical questions in- 
volved in issuing watered stock, entering 
long-term equipment as short-lived supplies, 
and concealing employee earnings for the 
purpose of assisting them in an attempt to 
evade income tax. 

The ethical and moral question of em- 
ploying anyone in violation of the child-labor 
law, or of failing to report an employee on 
the governmental quarterly reports, or of 
divulging information concerning employee 
earnings to anyone asking for it on the 
telephone — all these are worthy of careful 
investigation in the bookkeeping classroom. 

Closely related to the matter of keeping 
honest records for income tax purposes is 
the matter of erasures in bookkeeping. Stu- 
dents should realize that erasures conceal — 
and that a tax auditor likes to have nothing 
concealed. If the information is incorrect, 
it should be crossed out, so that anyone 
interested can see the reason for the altera- 
tion without being afforded the opportunity 
to suspect that which was obliterated. 


Then there are the ethical questions of 
having regard for the firm’s property and 
giving the firm its full quota of work in 
return for the salary which one is paid. These 
values require instruction; they cannot be 
taken for granted. Ignoring them can be 
destructive of character on the part of an 
individual and can contribute to social 
waste on a mass scale. 

BASIC APPROACH. Great skill is required for 
the imparting of the ethical and moral values 
that are so vital in the development of ado- 
lescent youth. The basic approach will be 
treated both negatively and _ positively. 
From the negative point of view, we might 
make the observation that we cannot hope 
to accomplish much by preaching or by 
appealing to some abstract ideal. Such 
methods may be effective with a very small 
minority; they are most certainly of no value 
whatsoever with the doubting students or 
the hard-boiled realists who feel that “it 
doesn’t matter what you do as long as you 
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make a million dollars — and if anything 
happens in the process, you can always buy 
your way out.” 

For students of the latter type, we have 
to allow for ample discussion and make full- 
est use of the old copybook maxim of 
Benjamin Franklin, “Honesty is the best 
policy.”” What does the maxim mean? 
Simply this— that as a matter of policy, 
honesty “‘pays off.” 

Let us elaborate briefly. A business firm 
spends countless thousands of dollars an- 


nually on advertising its goods and services— 


and is not certain as to whether its message 
reaches the public. Moreover, all of its 
spending will be of no avail if the firm treats 
its customers unethically; its supply of goods 
will be cut off if it tries to deceive its creditors. 

On the other hand, if, through honest 
dealings, the firm establishes a good reputa- 
tion, it will enjoy a healthy trade life — both 
its customers and creditors will continue 
to do business with the firm, so honesty pays. 

The same line of reasoning can be applied 
to the personal attitude of the bookkeeper 
toward the job: If our firm prospers, I too 
shall prosper; if, on the other hand, our 
firm goes bankrupt, I'll lose my job, and 
will have to begin anew with another firm. 

Using the outlined basic approach, the 
discussion method should prove effective 
in the formulation of wholesome attitudes 
and the removal of prevalent misconceptions. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the discussion should be moderate, that it 
be confined to one problem at a time, and 
that it be a part of the work in bookkeeping, 
not apart from it. 

CONCLUSION. You have been presented 
with three aspects of a most significant 
problem: (a) the need for instruction in 
ethical values in bookkeeping; (b) specific 
situations that lend themselves to such 
instruction; and (c) an approach to be fol- 
lowed by teachers. Regardless of whether 
you agree with the approach, the problem is 
still one that cannot be ignored. 

The situations presented, and many 
others, still call for instruction in moral 
and ethical values. In the last analysis, the 
method employed depends on the personality 
of the teacher, the community in which he 
is serving, and the backgrounds, interests 
and abilities of the students. There is a 
crying need for action in shaping the atti- 
tudes of the members of the business com- 
munity of tomorrow. The very direction 
that this action is to take is up to each 
individual teacher. 
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first choice 
SECRETARIAL 


OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Sth Edition —Agnew, Meehan, Loso 






SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a 
practical classroom experience that leads to 
competence on the job. Mastery of interesting 
office duties is attained by refresher training 
on once-learned understandings and skills and 
thorough training on new skills and under 
standings. Proper guidance is given in the 
development of the personal qualities that are 
necessary for success on the job. SECRE- 
TARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE not only prepares 
for the initial job, but also develops a back- 
ground of understanding that qualifies em- 
ployees for promotion to more responsible 


positions. 





A workbook, tests (12 objective achieve- 
ment tests and 2 examinations), and a 
filing set (FILING OFFICE PRACTICE) 
correlate with the textbook. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Maxwell New Head 


at Northern Illinois University 





Dr. Lyle Maxwell, 
head, Department of 


Business Education and 
Office Administration, 
Michigan State Univer- 
sitv, has accepted the 
position as chairman of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness at Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb. 

Dr. Maxwell has been 

president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Michigan 
Business Education As- 
sociation. Heisa member 
of Delta Pi Epsilon and other business educa- 
tion fraternities and associations. 
“Dr. Maxwell received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal; his Master’s degree from 
Indiana University, Bloomington; and his 
doctorate from the University of Colorado. 
He is well-known in the areas of business 
administration and _ business education. 
Dr. Maxwell has taught in high schools at 
Downs and Pekin, Illinois, was an instructor 
for the U. S. Navy Training School for 
Yeomen and Storekeepers at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and has been at Michigan State 
since 1945, where he developed the business 
education and secretarial programs. 

He has been a consultant to the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam on office administration 
problems. Dr. Maxwell has _ received 
numerous honors and distinctions, among 
which is the Distinguished Teacher Award. 














Dr. Maxwell 
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CLASSROOM AND 
PROFESSIONAL 





Indiana University Workshop 
and Conference 


The Twenty-First Annual Workshop and 
Conference in Business Education will be 
held on July 6, 7, and 8 at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. The theme of the pro- 
gram is “Business Education in the 1960's.” 

The program will have a two-fold purpose 
of providing a general conference in business 
education in which the major study will 
center on the question, “What will be the 
characteristics and practices of business 
education in the coming decade?”’ Em- 
phasizing this area there will be lectures, 
panels, and seminars. 

The second half of the program will be a 
workshop devoted to the teaching of type- 
writing and will focus its attention on new 
methods, objectives, and instructional ma- 
terials. This area will also incorporate a 
special session dealing with techniques, 
procedures, and problems related to tele- 
vision instruction. 

Included in the program will be some of 
this country’s top business educators, in- 
cluding D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University; 
Hamden L. Forkner, professor emeritus, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
Mckee Fisk, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California; Shirley Engle, Indiana Univer- 
sity; and T. James Crawford, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Further information about the conference- 
workshop or about the graduate programs in 
business education may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Department 
of Business Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 
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Doctorate for Kosy 


The Ph. D. degree was 
granted to Eugene J. 
Kosy by the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The title of Dr. Kosy’s 
dissertation is ““The Crit- 
ical Requirements for 
Private Secretaries Based 
upon an Analysis of Crit- 
ical Incidents.” 

Dr. Kosy received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Wisconsin State College. 
Whitewater; his Master’s 
degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; and has 
done graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. At the present 
time he is an associate professor of business 
education at Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Dr. Kosy is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon 
and Phi Delta Kappa. He is a past president 
of the Western Business Education Associa- 
tion and has been active in educational ac- 
tivities at the local and national levels. 





Dr. Kosy 








University of Kentucky 
Conference 


The Twelfth Annual Business Education 
Conference on the University of Kentucky 
campus, Lexington, will be held July 9 and 
10, 1959. The theme of the conference will be 
“Curriculum Problems for the Next 
Decade.” Featured speakers who will appear 
on the program are: Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
Ohio State University; Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, 
Madison College; George Wagoner, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; and Jane White, East 
Carolina State College. 


Minnesota Workshop 


The Annual Business Teachers Workshop 
conducted by the Minnesota School of 
Business in Minneapolis will be held this 
year on August 17 to 21. 

The theme of the workshop this year is 
“New Methods of Teaching Transcription, 
Typewriting, and Shorthand,’ and _ the 
program will feature Joan Sivinski, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 
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MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 


Here is a new packet of materials that can be used with any adding or cal- 
culating machine. It is designed to put basic skills to practical use. A student 
should have a reasonable operating skill on a machine before this set is used. 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE contains 64 copies each of 5 business forms: 
checks, sales slips, deposit tickets, invoices, and time clock cards. To complete 
the 40 jobs in the set, the student must enter items on business forms; sort 
and resort forms according to date and number and alphabetical arrange- 
ment. All forms are drawn from the files of a grocery business. 
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On May 31 Gladys 
Peck, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, State De- 
partment of Education, 
Louisiana, will receive an 
honorary Doctor’s degree 
from St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, Austin, Texas, 
in recognition of her 
outstanding services in 
the field of business edu- 
cation. 

On March 13 in Baton 
Rouge Miss Peck was 
presented with a plaque 
by the Louisiana State 
Chapter of F.B.L.A. in 
recognition of her services to the youth of 
the state. 

On April 12 two of the local chapters of 
F.B.L.A. sponsored a testimonial dinner in 
Miss Peck’s honor in the St. Charles Hotel, 
New Orleans. At this affair there were 
assembled business teachers, representatives 
of F.B.L.A. chapters, businessmen, business- 
women, and prominent business educators. 

Miss Peck is a graduate of the High School 
in Eunice, Louisiana, and attended Louisiana 











Gladys Peck 


Gladys Peck to be Honored 


State Normal. She obtained her Bachelor of 
Science degree from Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute and her M.A. degree from Louisi- 
ana State University. She taught in the 
high schools of Louisiana, Louisiana State 
University, and Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute. For several summers she has taught 
at Catholic University of America. She has 
also had a wealth of experience in business. 

For many years Miss Peck has been a 
leader in her state and nationally. Since 
1948 she has been supervisor of business 
education in the state of Louisiana, the first 
woman to hold that position. 

During her career she has served in many 
important offices, which include the educa- 
tional chairman of the National Office 
Management Association, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
and president of the Louisiana Business 
Education Association. Since the founding 
of F.B.L.A. she has been active nationally 
and in the state of Louisiana in promoting 
this organization. 

Her writings have been numerous. They 
have appeared in almost every magazine and 
yearbook dealing with education, and busi- 
ness education in particular. 








New Officers for 
Theta Alpha Delta 


The third biennial national convention of 
Theta Alpha Delta, honor fraternity for 
women who are leaders in the field of busi- 
ness education, was held February 21 and 22 
at the Fresno Hacienda, Fresno, California. 

The convention began Saturday afternoon 
at 2:30 with a national council meeting. 
Dr. Maxima Dandoy, professor of education 
at Fresno State College, and a native of the 
Philippines, presented a program which 
included women of many nations. 

Mrs. Toma K. Tyler, instructor of busi- 
ness at Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
California, was installed as national presi- 


dent for the term 1959-60. Ruth Robinson 
of Epsilon Chapter was installed as first 
vice-president; Marie Schmidt, Beta Chap- 
ter, as second vice-president; Dorothy Myers, 
Delta Chapter, as national secretary; Irma 
Tapp, Gamma Chapter, as _ national 
treasurer; Mary Alice Wittenberg, Alpha 
Chapter, as national organizer; and 
Dorothea Extence, Zeta Chapter, as na- 
tional historian. 

Eleanor Jensen, chairman, Department of 
Business, Oakland Technical High School, 
Oakland, California, and Mrs. Tyler were 
general chairmen of the convention. 








How to Order Textbooks 


The American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute, which includes in its membership 
nearly all of the educational publishers, has 
published a little leaflet that will be very 
helpful to teachers and ‘school administrators. 
This leaflet is entitled “How to Get “Top 
Drawer’ Service on Textbook Orders.” It 
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covers such topics as preliminary steps, 
preparing the order, credit, what to do when 
books arrive, lost or incomplete orders, and 
returning books to the publisher. 

Copies of the leaflet are available fom 
South-Western Publishing Company or from 
any other member of the Institute. 























Some typical comments from teachers 


®‘‘We have adopted your new typing book. 
I have found that the basic typing skills and 
everyday office practice are so well inte- 
grated that the pupils are developing a 
higher rate of speed than ever before.”’ 


e‘T am using the new edition of your typing 

book and surely do like the method of 
presentation and the arrangement of the 
material in the new book.” 


elt is a pleasure to teach from your new 
edition this year. It sticks to essentials and 
uses enough drill for several days for the 
student to learn how to do a certain type 
of problem before changing the problem 
or the directions.” 


eT am delighted with the improvements in 

the seventh edition. The authors of this 
book should be commended for such a 
splendid job.” 


ygur 
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7 Lessenberry, 


th CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


The seventh edition will keep the interest of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh 
ydur students at a high pitch from the very Edition, contains no gimmicks, no false short 
cuts, no idle chatter. Early emphasis is given 
to the use of the right techniques. These 
basic techniques are reviewed continuously. 


igst lesson. The authors used masterful 
piecision in writing each line of every drill 
tj] make it a purposeful part of the over-all 
kn to build a high rate of speed with 


otrol. It is a book that never grows dull. 


Directions are simple and explicit. A student 
is led to “think for himself’’ in solving office 
and production problems. 
e constantly challenging _ skill-building If you are not getting a high-level skill in 
\ pn, woven throughout the whole book, will your typing classes, try the seventh edition. 
davelop the success habit and keep the stu- Yoy will be amazed and pleased with the 
dant striving to perfect his technique. results it will give in your classes. 
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Wisconsin Institute 


The Thirteenth Annual Business Educa- 
tion Institute will be presented on July 16 
and 17 on the Madison campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The two-day institute will feature many 
leaders in the field of business education. 
Herbert Tonne, New York University, will 
speak on “The Place of Business Education 
in the Changing Curriculum,” followed by 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of The Balance 
Sheet, speaking on “Meeting the Challenges 
in the Changing Curriculum.” 

In the afternoon of the first day Carl 
Zoerner, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, will speak on “The Place of Book- 
keeping in the Changing Curriculum,” while 
Russell Cansler, Northwestern University, 
will speak on ‘“The Place of Business in the 
Changing Curriculum.” 

The Friday morning session will consist 
of a talk given by Roy Poe, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, on 
“Recipe for Achievement in Shorthand and 
Related Subjects.” The Friday afternoon 
session will feature Robert Grubbs, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, speaking on “The High 
Art of Building Skill in Typewriting.” 


University of Houston 


Workshop 


A business education workshop will be 
held at the University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas, from June 3 to June 19. 

Sessions will be devoted to methods of 
teaching office practice, organization and 
content of office practice courses, methods of 
teaching electric typewriting and_trans- 
ferring from manuals to electrics, and a 
review of the duplicating and adding- 
calculating machines. Meetings will be 
held daily from 8:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. with 
laboratory periods provided for actual 
practice on the latest models of office 
machines. The course will carry three 
semester hours’ credit. 

Among those persons to be featured on the 
workshop program are: Mrs. Marion Wood, 
educational consultant, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation; R. D. Cooper, 
South-Western Publishing Company; and 
special representatives from the A. B. Dick 
Company. 

For further information about the work- 
shop, write to Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, chair- 
man, Department of Business Education, 
University of Houston, Houston 4, Texas. 
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Fundamentals 
of Advertising 


Here is a classroom tested book that includes 
information on current consumer trends and mod- 
ern advertising media. The material is presented 
in a simple nontechnical manner and emphasizes 
the concrete and minimizes the intangible theories. 
The student is introduced to the practical realities 
of advertising in such a way that he easily grasps 
an understanding of the purposes, the theories, 
and the actual mechanics of preparing layout and 
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ANEW BOOK... with new emphosis... new procedures... 


new applications... new outcomes 






,, PERSONAL 
is TYPEWRITING 


by 
_ J. WANOUS 








OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Unit 1: Learning the Letter Keys PERSONAL TYPEWRITING is a fresh, 
Unit 2: Learning the Figure and 


Symbol Keys inspiring book, printed in two colors, that 
Unit 3: Building Basic Skill will build a skill in using the typewriter-as a 
— — eae personal writing tool. The student’ is 
Unit 5: Typing Personal Notes challenged tg work to his fulkéapacity. 

and Letters 


Unit 6: Building Basic Skill Correct basic-techniques are emphasized 
Unit 7: Review of Basic Skills 


Unit 8: Personal and Business in PERSONAL TYPEWRITING. Speed with 


Letters G 1 d ll ail cell 
Unit 9: Building Basic Skill ties. developed smosthly and e sily 
Unit 10: Themes, Outlines, Re- on straight copy 4nd on personal typing 
; porte, Eiaaanpes applications. All fimed copy is word 
Unit 11: Tables | : 
Unit 12: Personal Typing Projects counted for easy determination of word 
Unit 13: Building Basic Skill rates and is-marked to show the syllable 
difficulty. Illustrations are generously 


used, and the brief, step-by-step directions 
are easy to follow. 


Thexd40 lessons in PERSONAL TYPE- 
WRITING contain enough material for a 
¥vear's course. The material is arranged so 
that it can be easily adapted to a semester's 
course. 
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North Dakota 
Shorthand Institute 


Leaders in the teaching of shorthand will 
conduct meetings at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, on July 8, 9, and 10. 
They will present the latest in teaching 
methodology, procedures, and techniques in 
the shorthand field. 

Because of new developments in the 
business education curriculum on both the 
secondary and collegiate levels, a series of 
panels will be devoted to shorthand in the 
curriculum. 

Among the specialists to appear on the 
program will be Louis A. Leslie and Charles 
Zoubek, coauthors of the Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified System; Robert Slaughter, vice- 
president of Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; Madeline 
Strony, educational director of the Gregg 
Publishing Division; Dr. James Meehan, 
chairman, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Hunter College, New York City; 
Sister M. Alexius and Sister M. Therese 
of the Catholic University of America; 
Dr. Robert Grubbs, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Woodrow Baldwin, Simmons 
College; Dr. Jessie Graham, University of 
Southern California; and Dr. Glen Murphy, 
Republic of Panama. 

For further information and reservations 
relative to the Institute, write to Dr. John L. 
Rowe, chairman, Department of Business 
Education, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Michigan Summer Conference 


The Fourteenth Annual Business Educa- 
tion Conference of the Michigan Business 
Education Association will be held at the 
Michigan Education Association camp at 
St. Mary’s Lake, Michigan, on July 10, 11, 
and 12. 

The conference this year will consider two 
current challenges to business education: 
how to stretch the gifted youth to full 
stature, and at the same time provide the 
slower learner with an opportunity to suc- 
ceed. 

Guest speakers this year will be W. Har- 
mon Wilson, vice-president of South-Western 
Publishing Co.; Robert Slaughter, vice- 

resident, Gregg Publishing Division, 
cGraw-Hill Book Company; and Howard 
L. Newhouse, Gregg Publishing Division. 
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Unification Action of N.B.T.A. 


The news item on page 266 of the Febru- 
ary, 1959, issue of The Balance Sheet was 
written before a complete and accurate 
record of the minutes of the annual meeting 
of N.B.T.A. was available. In order to report 
accurately the action taken at that annual 
meeting in Chicago on January 1, the follow- 
ing is an exact statement of the motions that 
were passed and recorded in the minutes: 

1. That the NBTA membership adopt the 
report of the Joint Committee on Develop- 
ment of National Unity in Business Educa- 
tion as reported to the National Business 
Teachers Association Executive Board on 
March 20, 1958. 

2. That the NBTA membership approve 
its Board’s action of inviting all other execu- 
tive bodies of the five other cooperating 
associations to cooperate with the NBTA 
board in constituting a new National Unit 
Implementing Committee to be composed of 
the members of the present National Unity 
Committee and six additional members, one 
to be appointed by each of the six executive 
bodies, and charge this new committee to 
secure unanimous agreement in respect to at 
least three specific responsibilities: 

a. Determine a uniform interpretation of 
the proposed plan for unification. 

b. Supervise the rewriting of each of the 
six associations’ constitutions until they 
shall enable the plan to function. 

c. Make the improvements and modifica- 
tions that are deemed desirable and 
necessary for making the plan for 
national unity in business education an 
effective reality not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1963. 


Pennsylvania State 
University Conference 


The Annual Business Education Con- 
ference held at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity is scheduled for Monday, July 20. 

The morning session will feature the topic 
“Impact on Vocational Business Subjects 
of New Educational Goals.” The afternoon 
session will be devoted to “Underdeveloped 
Areas in Business Education.” 

The banquet will feature an address given 
by D. D. Lessenberry, professor of education 
at the University of Pittsburgh, entitled 
“The Road Ahead for Business Education.” 

General chairman of the conference is 
Dr. James Gemmell of Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 
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Every citizen should have the training this 
book provides... 





5th Edition 


PROBLEMS wn. Ps 


Here is a book that is designed as a basic course for all students. It is 
written in a simple, clear, and direct style to provide the training that 
will enable the individual: 

(1) To understand the economic principles and the common business 
practices that are essential for the wise management of one’s per- 
sonal business affairs and that are generally helpful in the pursuit 
of one’s occupation or profession; 

(2) To get the most value and the most satisfaction out of the time, 
effort, and money that are expended for food, clothing, shelter, 
personal services, and all other economic goods and services; 

(3) To plan and operate a well-balanced financial program, considering 
needs and wants on the one hand and income and expenditures 
on the other; 


(4) To work toward an improved standard of living for all the people in 
a democratic society; 


(5) To understand fully one’s responsibility to be constantly alert to 
the economic problems confronting consumers, business firms, and 
government and to participate actively in their solution. 


A workbook, seven achievement tests, and a final examination are 
available. 
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Pi Omega Pi, the national business educa- 
tion fraternity for undergraduate students, 
installed two new chapters during the past 
school year. 

Delta Iota Chapter was installed at 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
Georgia, on December 8, 1958. The in- 
stalling officer was Dr. Audrey Dempsey, 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, national president of Pi Omega Pi. 













Two Chapters, Pi Omega Pi 


Delta Kappa Chapter 


The sponsor of this new chapter is Dr. S. L. 
Toumey. 

Delta Kappa Chapter was installed on 
February 21, 1959, at West Texas State 
College, Canyon, Texas. The installing 
officer was Dr. Ralf Thomas, Kansas State 
College, Pittsburg, national treasurer of 
Pi Omega Pi. 

The sponsor of the new chapter is Robert 
Griffith. 





Delta Iota Chapter 
Standing, Left to Right: Dr. S. L. Toumey, Earle Simons, Shirley Jenkins, Franklin Coleman, Ruth Wise, Bobbie 
Butler, Edward Drawdy, and Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey 


Seated, Left to Right: Robert Adams, Glenda Durrence, Franklie Booth, Sara Miller, Miriam McClain, Willie Dekle, 
and Norma Mimms 





















Front Row, Left to Right: Anna Lou Firestone, Wylajean Quattlebaum, Clydene Terrell 
Back Row, Left to Right: Janie Sudderth, Sherry Hendricks, Doris Newberry, Bob Griffith, Carol Ann Monzingo 











Northwestern Work Experience Program 


Application blanks may be obtained from 
Dr. Russell Cansler, Department of Busi- 
ness Teacher Education, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


The work-experience program for teachers 
is scheduled for June 22 to July 31. Stu- 
dents must enroll in “Supervision of Coop- 
erative Business Education and Workshop 
in Vocational Business Education.” 
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A NEW 
TEXTBOOK 
FOR 





nnouncing ' 


Clerical Record Keeping 
By Baron and Steinfeld 


Here is a new textbook that is designed for use in a one-year course for slow 
learners in senior high school. The book is designed to provide these students 
with meaningful business problems at their level of understanding. It will also 
provide basic vocational skills common to simple, clerical office jobs in which 
record keeping is involved. 


The textbook is divided into daily jobs. Each job highlights the following im- 
portant aspects of a daily lesson plan: (1) related arithmetic warm-up drill, 
(2) aims of the lesson, (3) explanation (including recall of related learnings and 
motivation), (4) sample problem, (5) step-by-step solution of the sample problem, 
(6) practice problems. The units are arranged in a developmental sequence so 
that students can sense a value in the work being done. 


Two workbooks of 160 pages each will be available for this new book. 


CONTENTS 
Unit 1 Introduction to Record Keeping 
Unit 2 Cashier’s Records 
Unit 3 Checks and Bank Statements 
Unit 4 Petty Cash Records 
Unit 5 Budget Records 
Unit 6 Retail Salesclerk Records 
Unit 7 Purchase Records 
Unit 8 Recording Sales for a Wholesale Business 
Unit 9 Payroll 


Unit 10 Recording Receipts and Payments for Small 
Retail Businesses 
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SLOW LEARNERS 





Summer School Announcements — Continued 


from April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 
that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list of schools was published in the April issue. Teachers who 
are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Hawaii 


HONOLULU — UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII: Regular 
Session, June 28-July 31; First Five-Weeks’ Term, June 23- 
July 24; Second Five- Weeks’ Term, July 28—August 28. Elemen- 
tary Accounting; Seminar in Labor Relations; Corporation 
Finance; Business Cycles and Business Forecasting; Principles 
of Marketing; Principles of Advertising; Business Statistics; 
Business Organization and Management; Introduction to 
Economics; Seonnate Problems of Asia and the Far East; 
Money and Banking; Government and Business; Labor 
Problems; Labor Legislation. Address, Director of Summer 


Session. 
IIlinois 
URBANA — UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 15- 
August 7. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Im- 


rovement of Instruction in Typewriting; Teaching Office 
anagement and Machine Operations; Organization and 
Administration of Cooperative Part-Time Programs in Business 
Education; Curriculum Problems and Trends in Business 
Education; Workshop in Education for Family Finance; 
Workshop in Secretarial Subjects. Address, Dr. Arnold Condon, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 


Kentucky 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: 

June 8-August 1. Methods of Teaching Typewriting and 

Shorthand; Seminar in Business Education; Problems in 

Business Education; Using Community Resources i in Business 

Education; subject matter courses in Personnel Problems, 

Sa ng py Marketing, Retailing, Management, Finance, and 
aw 


LEXINGTON — 


Business Address, Dr. ernon Musselman, College of 
Education. 
Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS — TULANE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 


June 9-July 17; July 21-August 28. Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Elementary Cost Accounting; Income Tax 
Accounting; Elements of Communication; Business Reports; 
Business aw} Principles of Economics; Labor Problems; 
Money and Banking; Business and Government; Principles of 
Transportation; Business Finance; Personnel ‘Management; 
Economic Problems of Business; Marketing Principles; Sales- 
manship; Production Management. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 


Mississippi 
HATTIESBURG — MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGE: June 9-August 20. Business Law; Principles of 


Accounting; Corporation Finance; Intermediate an 
Accounting; Auditing; Principles of Management; Personnel 
Management; Labor Problenis; Principles of Economics; 
Personal and Public Finance; Money and Banking; Economic 
Theory; Government and Business; Statistics; Industrial 
Management; Investments; Principles of Advertising; Prin- 
ciples of Marketin Salesmanship;. Office Practices and 
Procedures; Filing; Bectiloms in Typewriting; Beginning and 
Intermediate Typewriting; Office, Management; Office Ma- 
chines; Eeieomadiede and Advanced Shorthand; Business 
Correspondence. Address, Dr. J. A. Green, Jr., Dean, School 
of Commerce and Business, Box 21, Station A. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: First 
Term, June 4-July 10. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary 
Shorthand; Business Communications; Filing Systems and 
Records Management; Office Appliances; Teaching of Type- 
writing; Seminar in Business Education; Research in Business 
Education; Business Education in Junior College; Teaching of 
Office Appliances. Second Term, July 13-August 14. Advanced 
Shorthand; Dictation and Transcription; Elementary and 
Advanced Machine Calculation; Business Communications; 
Teaching of Shorthand: Supervision of Business Education; 
Teaching of Accounting; Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Problems of Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Armon J. Lawrence, Chairman, Department of Office Ad- 
ministration and Business Education. 


Cost 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 8July $31. Shorthand; Typewnting; Office 
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Machines; Accounting; Business Law; Consumer Economics. 
Address, J. H. Horner, Registrar. 


LINCOLN — NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: 
June 8—-July 31. Consumer Economics. Address, Sam Dahl, 
Dean of the College. 


LINCOLN — UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 8- 
July 31. Introductory and Advanced Accounting; Introduction 
to Business Administration; Industrial Management; Market- 
ing; Finance; Business Law; ‘Personnel Administration; Business 
Policy; Marketing Research; Sales Management; Advanced 
Finance; Real Estate; Human Relations in Administration; 
Graduate Seminars; Principles of Economics; Statistics; Money, 
Credit, and Prices; Survey of Government Finance; Labor 
Economics; Economics of the Firm; Monetary Problems and 
Policies; Economic History of the United States; Recent 
Economic Thought; Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, 
Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Dean of Summer Session, or Dr. C. S. 
Miller, Dean of the College. 


OMAHA — CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 16- 
August }. Methods and Content in Teaching Shorthand and 
Typing; Guidance in Business Education. Address, Registrar, 


OMAHA — UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: First Session, 
June 8-July 11. Elementary Accounting; Introduction to 
Business; Personal Finance; Business Law; Marketing; Invest- 
ment Principles and Practices. Second Session, July 18- 
August 15. Elementary Accounting; Business Law; Industrial 
Organization and Management; Principles of Transportation. 
Address, Dean Donald Emery, College of Adult Education. 


Nevada 


RENO — UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: First Session, 
June 8-19; Regular Session, June 22-July $1; Post Session, 
August 3-14. Business Communications; Elementary Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Workshop in General Business, Tests 
and WN easurements, Typewriting, and Aids in Business Edu- 
cation (June 8-19). Address, Dr. Edward M. Vietti, College 
of Business Administration. 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM — UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
June 22-August 14. Introduction to Business; National Income. 
toe Dr. Peter Janetos, Director of Summer Session, Commons 

utlding. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR —_ MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE: 
June 30-August 7. Improvement of Instruction in General 
Business; Improvement in Instruction in Bookkeeping; Field 
Studies and Audio-Visual Aids; Advanced Business Law Cases. 
Address, Professor Horace Sheppard. 


TRENTON — RIDER COLLEGE: Presession, June 10-30. 
Economic Geography. Regular Session, July i- —August 11. 
Principles of Business Education; Materials and Methods in 
Junior Business Teaching. Post Session, August 12—September 1. 
Materials and Methods in Typewriting. Address, Professor 
Walter A. Brower, Department of Education. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS — NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY: Two Terms, June 15-July 17; July 20-August 21. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Pro- 
duction Typewriting; Intermediate, Advanced, and Speed 
Shorthand; te Correspondence; Investments; Workshop 
in Office Practice and Applications; Seminar; Evaluation of 
Current Literature in Business: Workshop in the Role of 
Industry in the American System. Address, Dr. Quincy Guy 
Burris, Dean of the Faculty, or Dr. Robert T. Tussing, Head, 
Business Administration Department. 


SILVER CITY — NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE: 
June 8—July 81. Principles of Typewriting; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Labor Economics; Marketing; Business Mathematics; 
Principles of Business; Personal Finance. Address, Donald S. 
Overturf, Dean of Admissions and Records. 
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New York 


ALBANY — COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE: June 25- 
August 6. Office Practice; Stenography; Business Administra- 
tion; Business Law; Statistics; Survey of Business Education; 
Government and Business; Scope and Methods of Research in 
Business Education; Organization and Administration of 
Business Education. Address, Sister Genevieve Louise, Chairman, 
Department of Economics and Business Education. 


ALBANY— NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 29-August 8. +> and Problems of 
Business Education; Current Trends in the Teaching of Busi- 
ness Subjects; Organization and Supervision in_ Business 
Education; Construction of Tests in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Income Tax Problems; Con- 
sumer Economics; Advanced Business Law; Office Manage- 
ment; Cooperative Work Experience in Business Education; 
Methods of Teaching Retail Store Operation; Advanced 
Problems in Advertising; Operating Distributive Education 
Programs (Workshop). Address, Dr. Milton C. Olson, Director 
of Business Education. 


GARDEN CITY — ADELPHI COLLEGE: [Intersession, 
June 11-July 1. Principles of Advertising; Business Organiza- 
tion and anagement; Personnel Management. Regular 
Session, July 2-August 14. Business Mathematics; Principles 
of Accounting, Principles of Marketing; Business Communica- 
tion; Business Law; Industrial Management; Industrial 
History; Public Relations. Address, Richard F. Clemo, Director 
of Summer Session. 


HEMPSTEAD — HOFSTRA COLLEGE: First Session, 
June 17-July 28. Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Contracts and Sales; Money and Banking; Principles of Ad- 
ministration and Management; Personnel Administration; 
Principles of Marketing; Principles of Advertising; Business 
Statistics. Second Session, July 29-September 4. Principles of 
gomuatinns Cost Accounting; Negotiable Instruments and 
Business Organizations; Corporation Finance; Money and 
Banking; Labor Relations; Industrial Management; Marketing 
Problems; Business Control and Planning. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 


NEW YORK — TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 6-August 14. Subject matter courses in 
Accounting, Banking, Finance, Law, Management, Marketing, 
Economies, and Statistics; Work Conference on Frontier Ideas 
for the Teaching of Business Subjects in Secondary Schools 
(June 29-July $); Work Conference on Current Economic 
Problems (June 29-July $3); Methods and Research in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping and Accounting (July 6-24); Methods 
and Research in the Teaching of Typewriting (July 6-24); 
Demonstration Typewriting for Teachers (July 13-17); 
Methods and Research in the Teaching of Shorthand and 
Transcription (July 27—August 14); Supervision of Business 
Education (July 27-August 14); Objectives and Curriculum 
Problems in Business Education (July 6-August 14); Methods, 
Materials, and Research in the Teaching of Office, Clerical, and 
Secretarial Practices (July 6@-August 14); Research in Business 
Education; Observation of Methods in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson, Box 604, Teachers College. 


NEW YORK — HUNTER COLLEGE: July 1—August 7. 
Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Elementary and Intermediate 
Typewriting; a in Business Education (July 1-10). 
Address, Dr. James R. Meehan, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersession, June 8—July 3. Principles of 
Business Education. Summer Session, July 6-August 14. 
Demonstration of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Workshop in 
Shorthand; Demonstration of Teaching Typewriting; Workshop 
in Typewriting; Methods and Materials of Teaching Book- 
keeping; Workshop in Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping, Accounting, and Related Subjects; Methods of Teach- 
ing General Business; Workshop in Improvement of Instruction 
in General Business Subjects; Workshop in Office Practice; 
Independent Study in Office Practice; Audio-Visual Aids in 
Business Education; Business Management of School Activities; 
Measurement and Evaluation in Business Education; Evalua- 
tion of Current Literature in Business Education; Current 
Problems in Business Education; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion. Address, Dr. Peter L. Agnew, Business Education Depart- 
ment. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: July 6-24. Retailing in the Economy; Prob- 
lems in Store Operation; Sales Promotion Policies and Plans; 
Thesis Seminar. July 27—August 14. Retailing in the Economy; 
Buying of Fashions; Organization and Adminjstration of 
Distributive Education; Thesis Seminar. July 13-31. Retail 
Merchandising Techniques; Merchandise Display Techniques; 
Planning Methods in Merchandising and Advertising; Training 
Retail-Store Personnel; Color and Design in Retailing; Fashion 
Fabrics in Apparel; Store Organization and Operation. 
August 3-21. Retail Merchandising Techniques; Home Furnish- 
ings: Furniture and Accessories; Retail Buying; Fashion 
Trends: Analysis and Forecasting; Retail-Store Sales Promo- 
| oe Trends in Retailing. Address, Dr. E. O. Schaller, Associate 

ean. 
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ONEONTA — HARTWICK COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 15-July 25; July 27—September 5. Courses leading to 
certification of business teachers. Address, Wallace R. Klinger 

ean. 


SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: Principles 
and Problems of Business Education; Workshop in Book- 
keeping and Business Mathematics; Workshop in Office 
Machines and Office Practice; Research in Business Education; 
Problems and Investigations in Business Education; Salesman- 
ship; Office Management; Written Communications; Short- 
hand; Typewriting. Address, Dr. C. A. Nolan, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education. 


North Carolina 


BOONE — APPALACHIAN STATE BEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 10-July 17. Typewriting; Beginning 
and Advanced Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting and Secre- 
tarial Practice; Intermediate Accounting; Office Management; 
Office Practice; Current Problems in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction of the Secretarial Subjects. 
Second Term, July 20-August 21. Typewriting; i 
Advanced Shorthand; Intermediate Accounting; Office Prac- 
tice; Principles of Insurance; Tax Accounting; Marketing 
Problems and Policies. Address, Dr. James E. Stone, Director 
of Summer Sessions. 


GREENSBORO — THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 8July 16. 
Advanced Accounting; Office Machines; Social Control of 
Business; Course Making in Basic Business (June 8-18); 
Improving Instruction in Typewriting (June 22-July 2); 
Teaching Seminar (July 3-15). Address, Dr. Vance T.. Littlejohn, 
Head, Department of Business Education and Secretarial Ad- 
ministration. 


GREENVILLE — EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 8-July 15. Introduction to Business; Machines 
Courses; Principles of Accounting; Business Correspondence; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Basic Business; Business 
Law; Principles of Management; Federal Tax Accounting; 
Apprenticeship in Accounting; Principles of Retailing; Credits 
ont Calinalindes Skill Building in Shorthand; Problems in Small 
Business; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting. Seco 
Term, July 15—August 20. Machines Courses; Principles of 
Accounting; Office Management; Business Law; Apprenticeship 
in Accounting; Principles of Salesmanship; Cost Accounting; 
Marketing Survey; Improvement of Instruction in Accounting. 
Address, Dr. Leo W. Jenkins, Dean. 


HICKORY — LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 8—July 15; July 16-—August 21. Economic Problems and 
Principles; Economic History; Labor Problems; Business 
Administration; Office Management and Practice; Salesman- 
ship; Business Law; Accounting Principles; Intermediate 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand and Office 
Practice. Address, G. R. Patterson, Director of Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


DICKINSON — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 8-July 31. Commercial Law; Economics. Address, 
P.O. Aasmundstad, Registrar. 


GRAND FORKS — UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA: 
June 15—August 7. Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Demonstration Class in the Teaching of Typewriting; Improve- 
ment in Instruction in Shorthand; Practicum in Secretarial, 
Clerical, and Office Practice; Improvement of Instruction in 
Office Machines; Demonstration Class in the Teaching of Office 
Machines; Business Education in_ the Secondary Schools; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Seminar in 
Business Education; Introduction to Research in Business 
Education; Business Education in the Post-Secondary School; 
Research in Business Education; Thesis; Organization and 
Supervision of Distributive Education; Coordination Methods 
in Distributive Education; Problems in Distributive Education; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Ty ewriting; Prin- 
ciples of Adding, Calculating, and Posting Machines; subject 
matter courses in Accounting, Business Law, Economics, and 
Business Administration. Address, Dr. John L. Rowe, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education. 


MAYVILLE — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8- 
July 31. Elementary and Advanced College Typewriting; 
Typing and Duplicating Skills; Office Machines; Key-Driven 
Lt ve Pomme Machine Transcription; Methods for Teachers of 
Typewriting and Office Practice; Supervised Student Teaching 
in Ty pensiiies. Address, Dr. M. Adeline Olson, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education. 


VALLEY CITY — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


June 8-July 31. Economics; Business Law; Typing. Address, 
Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 
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Ohio 


ATHENS — OHIO UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 16- 
July 17; July 20-August 21.. Accounting; Marketing; Eco- 
nomics; Business Communications; Office Machines; Beginning 
Typing; Research in Business Education Problems. Address, 
Doris Sponseller, Chairman, Secretarial Studies. 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: First Session, June 16-July 17. Business Writing; 
Principles of Marketing; Contracts; Government and Business; 
Consumer Education in the Schools; Workshop in Education 
of Slow Learners (June 8-26); Workshop in School Publications 
(June 15-19). Second Session, July 20-August 21. Business 
Finance; Principles of Management; Personnel Management; 
Business Cycles; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Office Organization and Management; Workshop 
in School Personnel Problems. Address, Dr. Mearl R. Guthrie, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


CINCINNATI — UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 19-July 24; 
July 25-August 28. Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Business Education, Economics, and Accounting leading to 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. Address, Dean, Summer School. 


CINCINNATI — XAVIER UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 22-July 31; August 3-September 4. Money and Banking; 
Public Finance and Taxation; Christian Theory of Economics; 
Labor Economics; Business Law; Personnel Management; 
Business Organization and Management; Managerial Ac- 
counting; Administrative Operations; Labor Legislation; 
Business Statistics; Principles of Marketing; Market Research 
and Analysis; Personnel Problems. Address, Dr. Charles F. 
Wheeler, Director, Summer Sessions. 


CLEVELAND — WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 23-August 1; August 8—-September 5. Intro- 
ductory and Intermediate Accounting; Introductory Cost 
Accounting; Money and Banking; Corporation Finance; 
Business Law; Economic Principles and Problems; Inter- 
national Economics; Purchasing; Industrial Relations; Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Management; Management Economics; 
Marketing; Advertising Principles; Elementary Statistics. 
Address, Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Admissions. 


COLUMBUS — OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 20-July 24. Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Related Subjects; Research Seminar in Business Education; 
Individual Teaching Problems; Survey of Vocational Education; 
Methods of Teaching Distributive Education; Organization 
and: Administration of Education for the Distributive Occu- 
pations. Second Term, July 25—August 28. Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Workshop in Planning 
Facilities and Equipping the Business Education Area (July 27- 
August 14); Research Seminar in Business Education; Dis- 
tributive Education Workshop (July 27-August 14); subject 
matter courses in Accounting, Business Law, Business Organi- 
zation, Economics, Management, Marketing, and related 
subjects. Address, Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Room 288, Arps Hall. 


KENT — KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 22-July 25. _Typewriting; Adding and Calculating 
Machines; Business Letter Writing; Business Reports; Office 
Supervision and Management; Workshop in Machine Instruc- 
tion; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; subject 
matter courses in Accounting and Business Management. 
Second Term, July 27-August 29._ Typewriting; Adding and 
Calculating Machines; Business Letters; Business Reports; 
Individual Investigation; Improvement of Instruction in 
Secretarial Science; subject matter courses in Accounting, 
Business Management, and Marketing. Address, Dr. Eliza- 
beth M. Lewis, Head, Department of Secretarial Science. 


OXFORD — MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 16- 
July 21; July 22-August 26. Principles of Accounting; Statis- 
tics; Business Law; Principles of Economics; Introduction to 
Finance; Investments; Introduction to Industrial Management; 
Personnel Administration; Principles of Marketing; Adver- 
tising Procedure; Merchandising; Beginning and Advanced 
Shorthand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting. Address, 
Dorothy A. Virts, Chairman, Department of Secretarial Studies. 


SPRINGFIELD — WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 15-July 18; July 20-August 22. Introduction to 
Business Administration; Personal Finance; Business Corre- 
spondence and Reports; Introduction to Economics; Invest- 
ments; Business Cycles and Forecasting. Address, Wendell C. 
Nystrom, Director of Summer Session. 


TOLEDO — UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO: Two Terms, 
June 15-July 21; July 23-August 28. Principles of Business 
Education; Problems in Teaching Shorthand; Accounting 
Principles; Transportaiion Principies; Personal Finance; 
Introduction to Business; Business Reports; Cost Accounting; 
Business Finance; Invest-aents; Small Plant Management; 
Business Organization; Industrial Management; Personnel 
Management; Business Law; Marketing Principles; Retailing 
Principles; Advertising Principles; Marketing Problems; 
Beginning ‘Typewriting; Elementary Business Statistics. 
Address, Charles J. Kirscher, Sr., Director of Summer Sessions. 

WILMINGTON — WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 15-July 18; July 20-August 22. Consumer 
Economics; Insurance; Economics of Development; Competi- 
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tive Economic Systems, Address, Graydon W. Yaple, Director 
of Summer Sessions. 
Oklahoma 


ADA — EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June $- 
July 30. Principles of Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Principles of Shorthand; Elements of Accounting; Income Tax 
Accounting; Office Machines; Principles of Business Law; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and General 
Business Subjects; Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. E. W. 
James, Director of Summer Session. 


ALVA — NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: June 8- 
July 31. Subject matter courses in business education and 
methods of teaching business subjects. Address, Wilma A. 
Ernst, Chairman, Business Education Department. 


EDMOND — CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 8- 
July 31. Allrequired courses for a teaching certificate; graduate 
methods course in secretarial subjects. Address, Dr. Milton 
Bast, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


GOODWELL — PANHANDLE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE: June 1-July 25. Advanced 
Typewriting; Methods in Teaching Business Subjects; Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Business Education. Address, Dr. Free- 
man McKee, Dean of Instruction, or Dr. Harold M. Massey, 
Professor of Education. 

NORMAN — UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 2- 
August 2. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand; 

ce Management; Office Machines; Advanced Study. of 
Shorthand and Transcription; Problems in Secretarial Practice; 
Principles and Problems of Vocational Education; Curriculum 
Studies in Business Education; Advanced Study of Instruc- 
tional Methods in Business Education; Business Education in 
the Secondary School; Individual Study in Business Education; 
Research for Master’s Thesis; Seminar in Business Education; 
Research for Doctor’s Dissertation; subject matter courses in 
business, economics, and education. Address, Dr. Gerald A. 
Porter, Professor of Education, College of Education. 


STILLWATER — OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 8-August 7._ Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Teaching 
Bookkeeping and General Business Subjects; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Seminar; Field Study; Thesis; Principles and 
Philosophy of Distributive Education; Problems in Business 
Education; Problems and Methods in Distributive Education; 
Organization and Administration of the Distributive Education 
Program; Improvement of Instruction in Merchandising; 
Distributive Education Workshop; subject matter courses in 
Accounting, Business Administration, Business Law, Eco- 
nomics, Management, Marketing, and Office Skills. Address, 
Dr. Robert A. Lowry, Head, Department of Business Education. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS — OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 22- 
August 14. Workshop in Briefhand (June 22—July $); Practicum 
in Business Education; Current Trends in Basic Business 
Subjects; Current Practices in Typing; Current Practices in 
Shorthand; Research; Reading and Conference; Typewriting; 
Office Procedure; Business Machines. Address, Dr. Ted Yerian, 
Head, Business Education and Secretarial Science Departments. 


EUGENE — UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: June 22- 
August 14. Typewriting; Seminar in Briefhand, Learning 
Principles and Teaching Techniques; Seminar in In-Service 
Training Programs for Secretaries; Seminar in Current Prob- 
lems and Trends in Clerical Practice; Workshop in Current 
Problems and Trends in Teaching Typewriting; Workshop in 
Current Problems and Trends in Secretarial Training; Work- 
shop in Current Problems and Trends in Office Machines. 
Address, Dr. Jessie May Smith, Head, Business Education 
Department. 

Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 8-26. Economics; Business Law. Second Session, 
June 29-July 17. Economics; Taxation Accounting; Secretarial 
Workshop; Clerical Practice and Office Machines. Third 
Session, July 20-August 7. Clerical Practice and Office Ma- 
chines. Fourth Session, August 10-28. Business Law; Salesman- 
ship. Address, Dr. Thomas B. Martin, Director of Business 
Education. 


DALLAS — COLLEGE MISERICORDIA: 
Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting. 
anna, R.S.M., Dean. 


ELIZABETHTOWN — ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8-July 10; July 13-August 14. Accounting 
for Secretaries; Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Income Tax Accounting; Intermediate and Advanced Ac- 
counting; Auditing; Introduction to Economics; Marketing; 
Money and Banking; Corporation Finance; Office Management; 
Business Law; Statistics; Principles of Retailing; Advertising; 
Business Research Thesis; Salesmanship; Economic Geography; 
Personnel Administration; Elementary and Advanced Short- 
hand; Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Office Machines 
Practice; Secretarial Office Practice; Business Correspondence; 
Methods and Principles of Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Roy McAuley, Director of Summer Session. 


The Balance Sheet 
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Address, Sister Mari- 











LEWISBURG — BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: June 29- 
August 7. Principles of Economics; Economic Analysis; 
Principles of Accounting; Corporation Accounting; Money and 
Banking; Labor and Personnel Problems; Managerial Eco- 
nomics; Personnel Management; Tax Accounting; Economic 
History; Fluctuations in Economic Activity. Address, Frank W. 
Merritt, Director of Summer Session. 


PHILADELPHIA — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 29- 
August 7. Curricula in Business Education; Business Arithmetic 
and Methods; Workshop in Business Education; Principles of 
+ tae Address, Dr. William M. Polishook, Teachers 
College. 


PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: June 23- 
August 14. General Business; Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Office Practice; Consumer Buyman- 
ship; Methods and Materials for Teaching Transcription; 
Methods and Supervision in Business Education; Research 
Seminar in Business Education. Address, Mr. Viers Adams, 
Dean, School of General Studies, 2701 C. L. 


PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: June 23- 
August 14. Coordination Methods in Distributive Education; 
Content and Methods in Teaching Merchandise Information; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 
pian» Aids in Distributive Education. Address, Charles W. 
Steadman. 


SHIPPENSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Presession, June 8-26; Regular Session, June 29-August 7; 
Post Session, August 10-28. Accounting; Income Tax Account- 
ing; Secretarial Practice; Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Typewriting; Sales; Business Law; Clerical Practice 
and Office Machines. 


Address, Dean D. Paul Smay, Dean of 
Instruction. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 9-August 8. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Principles of Accounting; Advanced Shorthand; Federal Tax 
Procedure; Cost Accounting and Budgetary Control; Auditing; 
Retailing; Business Finance; Commercial Law; Accounting 
Systems; Advanced Accounting; Industrial Management; 
Business Education; Economic Principles; Economic Problems; 
Economic History; Public Finance; Marketing; Economic 
Survey of South Carolina; Economic Statistics. Address, 
B. A. Daetwyler, Registrar. 


South Dakota 


HURON — HURON COLLEGE: June 8August 7. Busi- 
ness courses and secondary education courses. Address, 
Frank W. Smith, Dean. 


MADISON — GENERAL BEADLE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 11; July 13-August 16. 
Bookkeeping; Typewriting. Address, R. Milton Rich, Director 
of Special Services. 

SPEARFISH — BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8—July 10; July 13—August 26. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Business Machines; Methods. Address, Russell E. 
Jonas, President. 


VERMILLION — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 8-August 7. Readings in Business Education; Workshop 
in Business Teacher Education (June 8-19); Introduction to 
Graduate Study and Research. Address, Dean Mark W. 
Delzell, School of Education. 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE — TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 8—July 14; July 15-August 22. 
Economics; Salesmanship; Accounting; Business Law; Payroll 
Accounting; Marketing; Money and Banking; Corporation 
Finance; Insurance; Consumer Economic Problems; Statistics; 
Retailing; Personnel Management. Address, Louis Johnson, Jr., 
Director, School of Business Administration. 


JOHNSON CITY — EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 16-July 17. Business Arithmetic; 
Introduction to Business; Principles of Accounting; Office 
Procedures; Intermediate and Advanced Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Business Machines; 
Salesmanship; Business Organization and Finance; Invest- 
ments; Cost Accounting; Federal Tax Accounting; Auditing; 
Business Law; Teaching Basic Business Subjects; Principles 
of Economics; Money and Banking; Economics of Labor; 
Marketing. Second Term, June 29-July 30. Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Economic History; Fiscal Policy. Third Term, July 20- 
August 21. Business Mathematics; Introduction to Business; 
Principles of Accounting; Intermediate and Advanced Ac- 
counting; Business Correspondence; Business Machines; 
Corporation Finance; Retail Management; Advertising; 
Governmental, Cost, and Income Tax Accounting; Auditing; 
Business Law; Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Personnel 
Management; Principles of Economics; Statistics; Government 
and Business. Address, Travis Kirkland, Director of the School 
of Business and Economics, or Registrar. 
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JOHNSON CITY — STEED COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 11-August 20. Accounting; General Business 
Management; Office Management; Commercial Mathematics. 
Address, Dr.'C. C. Steed, President. 


KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: 
Presession, June 1-12; First Term, June 15-July 21; Second 
Term, July 22-August 25. Teaching of Clerical Practice; 
Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching of Type- 
writing; Teaching of General Business; Current Problems in 
Business Education; Tests _and Measurements in Business 
Education; Business Letter Writing; Business Report Writing; 
Office Management. Address, Dr. George A. Wagoner, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 


MEMPHIS — MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 4-July 10; July 18-August 14. Methods of Teaching 
Vocational Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in 
High School Business Subjects; Typewriting; Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand; Business Report Writing; Business 
Correspondence; Secretarial Office Machines; Clerical Office 
Machines; Economics; Principles of Accounting; Auditing; 
Income Tax Accounting; Introduction to Business; Business 

aw; Business Organization; Personnel Administration; 
Industrial Management; Money and Banking; Statistics; 
Corporation Finance; Labor Management; Principles of 
Marketing; Principles of Advertising; Retailing; Market 
Administration; Salesmanship. Address, Dr. E. I. Crawford, 
Director, School of Business Administration. 


NASHVILLE — DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE: Type- 
writing; Accounting; subject matter courses in business ad- 
ministration. Address, Patty Landon, Department of Business 
Administration. 


NASHVILLE — FISK UNIVERSITY: June 15-August ¥. 
Workshop on Economic Education. Address, V. M. Henderson, 
Director, Summer Session. 


NASHVILLE — GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 8-July 11; July 13—August 14; 
Midsummer Session, June 22-July 24. Beginning Typewriting; 
Business Machines; Materials and Methods in the Teaching of 
Typewriting, Shorthand, me Social-Business; Busi- 
ness Law; Cost Accounting; Payroll Accounting; Personnel 
Administration; Research in Accounting; Seminar in Business 
Education; Tests in Business Education; Organization and 
Administration of Business Education; Research Findings in 
Business Education; Workshop in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Theodore Woodward, Head, Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 


Texas 


ALPINE — SUL ROSS STATE COLLEGE: June #- 
August 22. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; subject 
matter courses in business administration. Address, Registrar. 


AUSTIN — UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: June 16—August 20. 
Methods and Materials in the Teaching of Office and Secre- 
tarial Practice; Special Problems in Business Education; 
Business Education Workshop (June 15-26). Address, Dr. Fa- 
born Etier, 305 Waggener Hall. 


CANYON — WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 2-July 9; July 14-August 21. Introduction to 
Economics; Money, Credit and Banking; Statistics; Intro- 
duction to Business; 5 rm and Advanced Sepownes: 

a 


Stenography; Business chines; Office Training; Elementary 
and Intermediate Accounting; “yy Insurance; 
Organization and Management; Real Estate; Business Com- 


munications; Business Law; Purchasing; Cost Accounting; 
Secretarial Procedures; Secondary Business Education; Teach- 
ing Office Procedures in Secondary Schools; Teaching Short- 
hand; Teaching Non-Skill Business Subjects; Teaching 
Typewriting; Corporation Finance; Marketing; Retailing; 
other subject matter courses in business administration and 
business education. Address, Frank H. Morgan, Registrar. 


COMMERCE — EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 4-July 10; July 13-August 21. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Accounting; Economics; Report Writing; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Business Law; Principles of Business 
Education; Practicum in Business Subjects; Research in 
Business; Business Statistics; Personnel Management. Address, 
Dr. Elton Johnson or Dean Frank Young. 


DENTON — NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 2-July 11; July, 18-August 21. Workshop in 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Workshop in 
Improvement of Instruction in Clerical-Secretarial Practice; 
Business Research Methods; Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Transcription; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Related 
Subjects; Office Practice; Teaching Aids for Business Educa- 
tion; Methods of Teaching Typewriting. Address, Dr. Vernon V. 
Payne, Chairman, Division of Business Education and Secre- 
tartal Science. 
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HOUSTON — UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 1-July 14; July 15-August 26. Workshop in Business 
Education (June 1-19); Research in Business Education; Tests 
and Measurements in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Improvement of Instruction 
in General Business Subjects; Typewriting; Shorthand; Ac- 
counting; Management; Marketing; Business Correspondence; 
Economics. Address, Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


HUNTSVILLE — SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 5—July 17; July 20-August 28. 
Teaching Bookkeeping and Commercial Arithmetic; Founda- 
tion of Business Education. Address, Dr. Jean D. Neal, Director, 
Business Administration, or Registrar. 


LUBBOCK — TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 4-July_14. _Workshop in Shorthand and 
pzpewrmang: Calculating Machines; Business Correspondence; 
Courses in Accounting, Finance, Management, Marketing, and 
Economics. Second Term, July 16—August 22. Report Writing; 
Courses in Accounting, Finance, Management, Marketing, and 
Economics. Address, Dr. William Pasewark, Department of 
Business Education. 


SAN ANTONIO — OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE: June 4-July 16. Office Machines; Office Practice; 
Briefhand Workshop (June 10). Address, Sister Bernadette 
Marie, Director, Department of Business Administration. 


SAN MARCOS — SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 11; July 14-August 21. 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; other subject matter 
courses. Address, Registrar. 


Utah 


LOGAN — UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 15-July 17; July 20-August 21. Speed Building Type- 
writing; Business Machines; Filing; Accounting for Non- 
business Students; Corporation Finance; Management of 
Personal Finance; Current Problems in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Robert P. Collier, Head, Department of Business 
Administration. 


PROVO — BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: June 15- 
July 17, Methods in Business Education; Problems in Business 
Education; Workshop in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Edward L. Christensen, Chairman, Business Education and 
Office Management. 


SALT LAKE CITY — UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 9- 
12. Workshop in Methods and Materials of Teaching Type- 
writing and Office Practice. Address, Dr. Roger H. Nelson, 
Department of Office Administration. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON — _ UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: 
July 6-August 14. Principles, Problems, and Trends in Business 
Education; [Improvement in Teaching Secretarial Subjects; 
Economic Education Workshop (July 6-24); Business Educa- 
tion Conference (July 27-28). Address, R. V. Phillips, Director 
of Summer Session. 


Virginia 


BLACKSBURG — VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 

TUTE: June 11-July 18. Typewriting for Teacher Certifica- 
tion; Records ye Prognosis, Guidance, and Place- 
ment in Business E ucation; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Research and Thesis; Directed Study. Address, 
Dr. Harry Huffman, Professor of Business Education. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 29- —August 22. Elementary Accounting; Managerial 
Accounting; Commercial Law; Statistics; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; } oney and Banking; American Economic History; 
Accounting Theory; Workshop in Education in Family Finance 
(July 18-August 7). Address, Registrar of the Summer Session, 
101 Peabody Hall. 


FARMVILLE — LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 165- 
August 9. Beginning and Advanced Accounting; Office Ma- 
chines and o>) Business Law; Advanced Clerical Practice. 
Address, Dr. Earl R. Boggs, Dean. 


HARRISONBURG — MADISON COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 14. Business Mathematics; Office Machines; Personnel 
Administration; Advanced Accounting; Advanced Studies in 
the Basic Business Subjects; Problems in Business Education; 
Economic Systems of the World; Beginning Typewriting; 
Business Law; General Business Principles; Advanced Clerical 
Practice; Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. Percy H. 
Warren, Dean. 


PETERSBURG — VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: Inter- 
session, June 15-July 3. Commercial Law; Intermediate 
Accounting; Internship for Students of Business Administration. 
Siz Weeks’ Session, July 6-August 14. Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Principles of Economics; Office Machines; 
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Principles of Insurance; Business Management; Internship for 
Students of Business Administration (continued); Commercia 
Law; Intermediate Accounting. Address, WG. G. Singleton 
Director, School of Commerce. 


RADFORD — RADFORD COLLEGE: Firat Term. 
June 15-July 18. Introduction to Business; Shorthand; Offic« 
Machines; Accounting; Tax Accounting; Money and Banking: 
Ty writing; Insurance. Second Term, July 18-August 22 

Ofice Machines; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Mathe- 
matics; Business Correspondence; Salesmanshi ; Accounting; 
Teaching Business Skill Subjects. Address, Director of Ad- 
missions. 


RICHMOND — RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY: 
June 15-July 24. Guided Study in Business Education; Thesis 
or Project in Business Education; Supervised Work Experience 
for Teachers. Post Session, July 27-August 14. Communit) 
Resources in Teaching. Address, Kenneth Zimmer, Director, 
School of Business. 


RICHMOND — VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY: 
June 23-August 14. Personal Typing; Elementary Typing; 
Cost Accounting; Labor Problems; Business Arithmetic; 


Principles of Economics. Address, Dean of the College. 


Washington 


BELLINGHAM — WESTERN WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: Siz Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 31. 
Problems and Issues in Business Education. Nine-Weeks’ 
Session, June 22-August 21. Beginning and Intermediate 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Specialized Office Machines; 
Special Projects in Business Education; Introduction to 
Business; Principles of Accounting; National Income Analysis; 
Analysis ‘of Economic Principles; History of Economic Thought; 
State and Federa) Finance; Problems in Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Address, Dr. H. O. Palmer, Business Education Depart- 
ment, or Donald Ferris, Registrar. 


CHENEY — EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Two Sessions, June 15-July 31; August 3-14. 
Typing for Personal Use; Intermediate and Advanced Typing; 
Beginning Shorthand; Introduction to Office Machines; Intro- 
duction to Business; Business Mathematics; 
Office Management; Business Law; Business Subjects in the 
Public School. Address, Dr. N. William Newsom. 


ELLENSBURG — CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 22-July 22; July 23- 
August 21. Subject matter courses in business ‘education; 
Workshop in Personal and Family Financial Security Education 
(June 22-July 22). Address, Dr. J. Wesley Crum, Dean of 
Instruction, or Dr. Eugene J. Kosy. 


SEATTLE — UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 22-July 22; July 23-August 21. Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Typew riting; Principles and Problems of 
Business Education; Materials and Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand and Transcription; Materials and Methods of 
Teaching Office and Clerical Practice. Address, Professor 
Frances Brown, College of Business Administration. 


TACOMA — COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND: June 16- 
August 14. Arithmetic Methods; Statistical Methods; Public 
School Administration and Supervision; Public School Finance. 
Address, Registrar’s Office. 


Advertising; 


West Virginia 


ATHENS — CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term. Business 
Law; Psychology of Business; Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing; Beginning and Advanced Business Machines; Market- 
ing; eneral Math for Business; Business Correspondence; 
Cost Accounting; Secretarial Training; Supervised Work. 
Second Term. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; General 
Math for Business; Personnel Administration; Business 
Organization and Management; Beginning and Advanced 
Business Machines; Problems in Personnel Administration; 
Statistics of Finance; Problems of the Consumer; Supervised 
Work. Address, Dr. Cloyd P. Armbrister, Business Education 
Department. 


BUCKHANNON — WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 8—July 17. Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Economic History of the United States. Second Term, 
July 20-August 22. Economics of Consumption; Introduction 
to Business Administration. Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 


FAIRMONT — FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 17-July 21. Business Law; Economic Principles; 
Personal Finance; Typing for Teachers; Office achines. 
Second Term, July 22-Auyust 23. Business Math; Business Law. 
Address, Otis H. M ilam, Jr., Registrar. 


SALEM — SALEM COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 8- 


July 17; July 20-August 21. Subject matter courses in business 
education. Address, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar. 
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Wisconsin 


MADISON — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: Eight 
Weeks’ Session, June 22-August 15. Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand and Typewriting; Basic Principles of Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Accounting for 
Teachers, First Four Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 17. _Pro- 
seminar in Family Finance. Address, Dr. Russell J. Hosler, 
School of Education. 


MILWAUKEE ~— MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: Siz 
Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 31. Principles of Economics; 
Economic Analysis; Money and Banking; Business Cycles; 
Labor Problems; Investments; Life Insurance; Business Math; 
Principles of Management; Business Statistics; Business Law; 
Business Policies; Seminar in Research and Report Writing; 
Marketing Research; Advertising; Personnel Administration; 
Industria Management. Eight Weeks’ Session, June 22- 
August 14. Principles of Accounting; Income Tax; Cost 
Accounting; Auditing; Governmental Accounting; Budgetary 
Accounting. Address, Raymond F. Otis, Office of Admissions. 


MILWAUKEE — MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 23- 
July 31. Principles of Economics; Principles of Education; 
Dictation and Transcription; Business Writing; Principles of 
Geography. Address, Sister Mary Norman, Registrar. 


MILWAUKEE — SPENCERIAN COLLEGE. Accounting: 
Business Machines; Shorthand; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Methods classes in Accounting, Shorthand, and 
Typewriting; Stenograph (Machine Short Address, 
Miss E. M. Bennett, President 


SUPERIOR — WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 7. Principles of Economics; Intermediate and Advanced 
Accounting; Money and Banking; Corporation Finance; 
Investments; Public Finance; Labor Economics; Marketing; 
| ae ee Law; Business Cycles; General Insurance. Address, 

egistrar. 


WHITEWATER — WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 22-July 31. Subject matter courses in methods of teaching 
bookkeeping, general business, and typing; other business 
teacher education courses in office machines. Address, Paul A. 
Carlson, Director, Division of Business Education. 


thand). 


Wyoming 


LARAMIE — UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 15—July 17; July 20-August 21. Subject matter courses in 
Secretarial Science, Accounting, Business Administration, 
Statistics, Economics, and Distributive Education; Curriculum 
ag oe in Business Education (June 22-26), Address, 
H. B. McFadden, Director of the Summer School. 








Leslie J. Whale Heads 
John Robert Gregg Award 


Committee 


Leslie J. Whale, supervisor of business 
education, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been elected chairman of the 
John Robert Gregg Award Administrative 
Committee for 1959. 

Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: William M. Polishook, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dorothy L. Travis, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota; Milo 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Doris H. Crank, 
DeKalb Junior High School, DeKalb, Illi- 
nois; and F. Kendrick Bangs, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

Nominations for the 1959 Award are now 
being received, according to the new chair- 
man. The Gregg Award was established in 
1953 “‘in order to stimulate, encourage, and 
reward outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of business education,” and 
nominations may be made by any individual 
interested or engaged in business education. 
The recipient of the 1958 Award was Jessie 
Graham, former supervisor of business edu- 
cation in Los Angeles and until recently on 
the faculty of the University of Southern 
California. Other recipients were Frederick 
G. Nichols, Paul S. Lomax, D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Elvin S. Eyster, and Hamden L. 
Forkner, Sr. 


The recipient of the award is chosen on the 
basis of outstanding contributions to busi- 
ness education. Possible areas of achieve- 
ment in which the recipient may have made 
contributions are as follows: 

1. Contributions to teaching — theory, 

and/or classroom practice 

2. Contributions to business and industry, with 

definite implications and significance for educa- 
tion 

. Contributions to teaching methodology 

. Writing contributions 

. Original research or direction of research 

. Organizational work (committees, associations, 
fraternities, etc.) 

7. Administration of business education programs in 

high schools, colleges, or business schools 
8. Teacher education 


method, 


aon - 0 


*‘All business teachers, administrators, and 
friends of business education are encouraged 
to submit nominations for the award,” 
Mr. Whale said. Those who wish to make 
nominations should write for an official 
nomination blank to Leslie J. Whale, Board 
of Education, 467 West Hancock Street, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. Recipients are selected 
by an independent Board of Selection com- 
prised of six business educators. The final 
date on which nominations for the 1959 
award may be received to be considered is 
July 31, 1959. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 56 cents. 


It is suitable for a 
It contains all the information needed for indexing, and 
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Family Finance Workshops 


For the tenth consecutive year Family 
Finance Summer Workshops are being 
sponsored by the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance. This year 
a total of 565 scholarships at fifteen different 
universities are being offered to encourage 
more adequate instruction in the funda- 
mentals of sound personal and family 
financial management. 

The workshop scholarships are open to 
classroom teachers in high schools, colleges, 
and teacher training institutions, as well as 
administrators, supervisors, and curriculum 
directors, who demonstrate a need and use 
for information and teaching materials in 
family finance. Credit toward a graduate 
degree is awarded upon successful comple- 
tion of the course. 

Each university is also offering a limited 
number of team scholarships for individual 
school systems. Such a team consists of one 
or two classroom teachers and an adminis- 
trator, such as a supervisor, principal, or 
superintendent. Team participation is 
encouraged by the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance because it is 
felt that these groups provide the most 
effective means of introducing community- 
wide programs of teaching family finance. 

Workshops will be held at the following 
universities: 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 
vania. June 29—-August 7. Dr. Albert I. Oliver, Coor- 
dinator. This is the Committee’s national pilot 


workshop, serving school systems throughout the 
country. 


The following regional workshops draw participants 
primarily from the area which each services: 


University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, 
California. June 22-July 31. Willard T. Briggs, 
Department of University Extension, Coordinator. 
Serves California, Arizona, Nevada. 

University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. June 20- 
August 14. Dr. William R. Sincock, Coordinator. 
Serves Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Wyoming. 





University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. June 15- 


July 24. Dr. James W. Loyd, Coordinator. Serves 
Florida, Alabama. 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. July 27- 


August 20. Dr. J. Kenneth Roach, Coordinator. 
Serves Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. June 15- 
July 10. Dr. Ella C. Leppert, Coordinator. Serves 
Illinois, southern Indiana, Kentucky, and eastern 
Missouri. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
June 22-July 31. Dr. Arthur S. Patrick, Coordinator. 
Serves Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
West Virginia, southern Pennsylvania. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
June 24-July 30. Russell J. Kleis, Department of 
Teacher Education, Coordinator. Serves Michigan, 
northern Indiana, Ohio. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. June 22- 


July 31. Dr. Gerald A. Porter, Coordinator. Serves 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, western Missouri. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. June 22- 
July 17. Dr. Mark R. Greene, Coordinator. Serves 


Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah. 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
June 15-July 18. Dra. Cecilia Davila, Coordinator. 
Serves Puerto Rico only. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas. 
July 20-August 25. Dr. Bob G. Woods, Coordinator. 
Serves Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. June 29- 
August 7. Dr. Eric W. Lawson, 129 College Place, 
Coordinator. Serves New York State, New England, 
New Jersey, northern Pennsylvania. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
July 18-August 7. John R. Matthews, Jr., Box 3032 
University Station, Coordinator. Serves Virginia, 
North Carolina. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
June 20-July 17. Dr. Russell J. Hosler, Coordinator. 
Serves Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa. 


More detailed information about the 
workshops and the other work of the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in Family 
Finance may be obtained from R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, executive secretary, National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family Finance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 





Rules for Art Typing Contest 


In the March issue of The Balance Sheet we 
mentioned the Annual Art Typing Contest. 
The deadline for entries has been extended 
to May 31. Rules for the contest are: 

1. No restriction on color, type of design, 
or paper, but all designs must be original. 

2. Name, school address, and teacher 
typed in the upper right-hand corner. 

3. Any number of entries may be sub- 
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mitted but each must be accompanied by 
10 cents. 

4. No entries will be returned. 

5. All entries should be sent flat, without 
folding to Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Ave- 
nue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. Domestic 
entries must be postmarked no later than 


May 31 and foreign entries must reach Balti- 
more by that date. 
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AN INTERESTING BOOK 
IN THE CLASSROOM... 


ea 









Business 
Law 


7th Edition — By Fisk and Snapp 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is an interesting 
book because it is written in a language that 
your students can understand. This does not 
mean, however, that it has been ‘watered 
down” until it is no longer challenging. The 
principles of law are emphasized in terms of 
the transactions between individuals. Legal rights and remedies under law are 
discussed in a manner that will make the student aware of his duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

The authors of APPLIED BUSINESS LAW have been careful to avoid using 
generalities without stating qualifications and exceptions. This is accomplished 
in many places in this teachable book through the use of footnotes and summary 
tables. 

The illustrations in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW are outstanding. Numerous 
sketches are used to drive home many of the legal principles. Many illus- 
trations are given showing the various commonplace legal forms. Everything 
is done to make the book one that your students will enjoy studying. 


The optional workbook and eight achievement tests will also aid in motivating the interest 
of the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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(Re- 
leased in 1958.) This new 16mm. typewriting film in 


Better Typewriting at Your Fingertips. 


color is now available. The running time is 30 minutes. 

Summary. The Smith Corona, Inc., has just revised 
this film with the same title as its earlier film which 
was widely distributed. It is intended for use in high 
schools and colleges. It will also prove helpful for in- 
service training programs for typists, stenographers, 
and secretaries in business offices. 

The film covers a wide range of typing techniques 
demonstrated on electric, manual, and portable ma- 
chines. Norman Saksvig handles the demonstrating as 
he did in the previous film of the same name. Teachers 
will be interested in the following features: (a) posture, 
(b) hand position, (c) fingering, (d) carriage return, 
(e) margin setting, (f) shifting, (g) tabulating, (h) nu- 
mera] key reaches. 

To aid with the demonstration, Mr. Saksvig uses 
two young students, making the presentation more 
realistic. Mr. Saksvig handles most of the narrating, 
pointing out the right and wrong method of technique. 
This relaxed instructional method should be of interest 
to all students. Although there is some advertising of 
the Smith Corona brand name used, this phase of 
promotion does not detract from its educational value. 

Recommended Use. “Better Typewriting at Your 
Fingertips” is recommended for all typewriting classes, 
in-service training programs, and adult day or night 
courses. 

Sale and Rental. Free rental except for transportation 
charges. Order from Modern Talking Picture Service, 
3 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 


The U. S. Customs Safeguards Our Foreign 
Trade. This 16mm. color sound film was produced by 
the Frith Films Company. It illustrates the problems 
encountered in the protection of the United States 
international trade at boundaries and ports of entry. 
The film may be shown in 16 minutes. 

Summary. This film was photographed on our 
Canadian border, on our Mexican border, and at our 
eastern and western harbors. It provides interesting, 
easy to understand lessons on the care with which our 
country is guarded at all borders and points of entry. 

In the film you follow Inspector Mayse as he “clears 
a ship” for the customs. All ships from foreign ports 
must “lay to” in the harbor to be “cleared” before 
they proceed to port. Inspector Mayse checks the 
ship’s papers with the captain. He must see the records 
of the passengers, crew, and cargo. At dock, ships 
must be “cleared” by the customs inspectors before 
anyone can leave the ship and before unloading can 
begin. 
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To make the subject more realistic, the actual pro- 
cedure is followed as a freighter is searched for narcotics. 
The inspector and his searching squad examine the 
ship from bow to stern. The searching squad check 
the crew, examine the cargo, look through the unloading 
machinery, and even climb the mast to check the lines 
and crossbeam. In the film a smuggler is found and 
put in jail. In addition the airport customs procedure 
is carefully portrayed showing the operation of the 
Inspectroscope, which is like an X-ray machine. Few 
educational subjects have the tense excitement of this 
material. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
use in geography and social studies classes. The film 
can also be used for club and adult groups interested 
in this phase of government service and protection. 

Sale and Rental. The selling price is $95. To obtain, 
write to Emily Benton Frith, Frith Films, 1816 North 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood, California. 


How to Succeed in School. (Released in 1956.) 
This 16mm. sound motion picture is in black and white 
and was presented by Young America Films. It can 
be shown in 10 minutes. “How to Succeed in School” 
will help acquaint students with the skills and attitudes 
that will be of major help in determining his success in 
high school life. 

Summary. The setting of this film is in the family 
living room. It opens showing a parent discussing school 
problems with his teenage son and daughter. In order 
to impress on them the need for and reasons why im- 
provements can and should be made, he takes them on 
a trip to his printing plant. How this business operates 
and functions is used to illustrate how good school 
habits can be developed and improved. 

The following points are illustrated: (1) proper plan- 
ning, (2) how plans are put into operation with a defi- 
nite schedule to follow, (3) promptness of delivery of 
the product, (4) the importance of being dependable, 
(5) why courteous treatment of customers is a must, 
(6) how improvement of products to meet demand and 
satisfy customers is necessary. 

In concluding this well-planned student guidance 
unit, the film points out that these good habits devel- 
oped while in high school will be most helpful to assure 
success for future employment in the business world. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
use in general business, guidance groups, or as a home- 
room project. 

Sale and Rental. ““How to Succeed in School” sells 
for $50. To secure this film, write to Young America 
Films, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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New 4th Edition 


WORD STUDIES 


By Walters and Lamb 





The fourth edition is an orderly revision involving general improve- 
ments. Two new lessons dealing with commonly used foreign words 
and expressions have been added. New words that now have 
common usage are also included. Some definitions have been 
changed so they more clearly state the current meaning. An 
index of words contained within the textbook provides an alpha- 
betic list of each word followed by the page number upon which 
the word is presented. An interesting cartoon depicting students’ 
experiences in learning correct spelling is used on the introductory 
page of each part of the textbook. 


The teachers’ manual that is furnished free gives eighteen lists of 
‘Spelling Demons’’ (1800 words). Each list is made up of 100 
commonly used and commonly misspelled words. 


4A workbook, an inventory test, six periodic achieve- 
ment tests, and a final examination are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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LITERATURE 








Summaries of Studies and Research in Busi- 


ness Education. 1956. The National Business Edu- 
cational Quarterly paper-bound booklet, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 1, was printed as a UBEA-DPE Cooperating Pro- 
ject. This fifth yearly issue contains abstracts of 
studies and researches in business education which 
were completed in 1956. The summaries were collected 
from contributors and edited by Psi Chapter (Univer- 
sity of Southern California) of Delta Pi Epsilon. A 
few 1955 summaries, not published previously, are 
included. Previous research summaries were published 
for the years 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. Research for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees constitutes the pri- 
mary source of abstracts submitted. 

The abstracts included in this issue are classified as 
follows: accounting, administration, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness arithmetic, business correspondence, business law, 
business machines, certification, clerical practice, col- 
leges and universities, consumer education, cooperative 
work experience, curriculum, distributive education, 
economic geography, extra-class activities, general busi- 
ness, international, junior colleges, materials of instruc- 
tion, methods of instruction, office management, prog- 
nosis, secretarial practice, shorthand, survey of business, 
survey of graduates, survey of schools, survey of stu- 
dents, survey of teachers, teacher education, testing, 
and typewriting. The 1953, 1954, and 1955 studies, as 
well as copies of this current publication, may be 
secured from Delta Pi Epsilon or from Hollis Guy, 
Executive Director, United Business Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA), 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., at $2 for single copies less an educational 
discount of 20 per cent for bulk orders. 


Why Finish High School? 1958. The American 
School, Chicago, Illinois, under the direction of C. M. 
Elliott, president, is serving each year the educational 
needs of thousands of adults unable to attend classes. 
The school’s student body comprises largely adults 
studying to complete high school or taking specialized 
courses in the fields of business and industry. The 
home office address is: Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. This leaflet was prepared in order 
to acquaint persons with this educational program and 
at the same time encourage all adults to receive a 
high school education. It points up in an interesting 
manner the advantages and disadvantages of obtaining 


a high school education. This information will prove 
most helpful to school administrators and teachers 
working with teenagers toying with the idea of dropping 
out of high school rather than completing their edu- 
cation. When these facts are understood, students will 
be much more aware of the advantages to be had later 
in life with the qualifications of a high school education. 
Additional copies of this leaflet may be purchased from 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1534 O Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Purchase 
prices are: 25 — $1.25; 50—$2.25; 100 — $4.00; 
200 — $6.50; 300 or more — 3 cents each. 


Alaska, 1958-59. Many persons are now interested 
in our new state, Alaska. Since July 7, 1958, when 
President Eisenhower signed into law the Congressional 
Act granting statehood to Alaska, many requests for 
information have been sent to the U. S. Federal Govern- 
ment. To help answer these requests and make avail- 
able the information needed, the U. S. Government 
Printing Office has prepared a series of booklets. These 
publications contain facts on Alaska’s resources, settle- 
ment and job opportunities, scenic attractions, trans- 
portation and other interesting data about the Forty- 
ninth State of the Union. 

One of these booklets, “‘Alaska, 1958-1959,” Cata- 
log No. 1 35.10/2:A1 1s/17/958-59 will prove of interest 
to all high school students. It contains brief answers to 
questions most frequently asked about Alaska. Also 
included is a list of references to help the reader locate 
more detailed information on employment and various 
phases of life in Alaska. 

Price of this booklet, 20 cents a copy. Order from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Your Future Is What You Make It. Voca- 
tional Guidance — Educational Aid #100. A 32-page 
booklet with photographs and two-color illustrations. 
It describes and tells how a young person can take 
stock of his or her interests and abilities, choose and 
prepare for a vocation. It also points out how to get 
a job and how to earn advancement. The actual 
experiences emphasize the importance of personal atti- 
tudes and actions. Free copy available upon request 
from: Education Department, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to business teachers. Submit samples to the 
editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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By 
Crabbe 
_ 


Enterline 


DeBrum 





Edition 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


Here is a book that provides a vital contribution toward business and economic 
literacy. It treats the functions of business that will be encountered in both 
personal experiences and in business careers. It will carry its load in helping 
to develop an intelligent economic citizenship. GENERAL BUSINESS will 
open for each student a practical plan for effective business living. Con- 
sumer training, guidance, and career planning are carefully integrated at 
various points in the book. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is built around topics that are interesting to teenagers. 
It is a fresh and inviting book with a modern appearance both outside and 
inside. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Lucky Creditor 


A department store received the following letter 
from a couple to whom its billing department had 
written, requesting payment of a long overdue account: 

Gentlemen: We have received your letter of the 28th ult. 
and would like you to know we are dividing our creditors 
into three groups: 

1. Those who will be paid soon. 

2. Those who will be paid sometime. 

3. Those who will never be paid. 

You will be happy to know that due to the friendly 
tone of your letter, we have promoted you from Group 3 
to Group 2. 


His Savings Backfired 


“I hear you’ve been having a hard time with that 
new car of yours. What’s wrong?” asked a friend. 

“Well, I bought a carburetor that saved 30 per cent 
on gas, a timer that saved 50 per cent on gas, and spark 
plugs that saved 30 per cent on gas, and after I drove 
10 miles, the gas tank overflowed!” 


A Good Start 


It was the first day on the job for the stenographer 
just out of school. Her boss picked up the first of her 
finished letters, and with a sigh said, ‘““You can’t spell 
very well, can you? I see you spelled sugar, s-u-g-g-e-r.”” 

“Oh, dear, so I have!” she exclaimed. “How do you 
suppose I came to leave out the ‘h’?” 


Oh, What a Beautiful Morning! 


Policeman: “Hey, you, didn’t you hear me say, 
‘Pull over’?” 

Driver: “Oh, I thought you said, ‘Good morning, 
Mayor’!” 

Policeman: “It is a nice morning, isn’t it?” 





I Give Up 


Aboard a ship a magician was entertaining the 
guests — all except a parrot hanging nearby. Every- 
thing, including a pigeon, that was made to disappear 
was greeted by a shout of “Faker!” from the bird. 
Suddenly an explosion destroyed the ship, and the 
parrot landed on a raft occupied by the magician. 
After two days of merely sitting and staring at the 
man, the bird finally admitted: “All right, you win! 
What did vou do with the ship?” 


Small Details 


The rich Texan arrived at a hotel in Miami Beach 
followed by several bellboys carrying skis, toboggans, 
sled, etc. Following them came several brace of 
Alaskan huskies. 

“Why, sir!” exclaimed the desk clerk, aghast. “This 
is Florida. There’s no snow here!” 

“TI know, I know,” boomed the Texan. “It’s coming 
right along with the rest of my luggage.” 


Fair and Square 


A firemen’s organization, conducting a ticket-selling 
campaign for the annual dance, featured this slogan: 
“You come to our dance and we'll go to your fire.” 


Not Much Help 


The young man took the clerk aside and said con- 
fidentially: 

“T am looking for a gift for a girl. I want something 
that will make her face light up, something that will 
make her eyes sparkle, something that will rekindle the 
fire of love.” 

“Well,” the clerk said thoughtfully, “If you're 
trying to burn her up, why give her anything?” 
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——A NEW 3rd Edition... 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By Balsley and Wanous 





- « « integrating transcription skills 
with related skills to build 
office competency 








Here is a new third edition of 
a transcription book that has 
set the pattern in the field. 
Many new features have been 
added to make this new edition 
a more functional teaching 
tool in building an office-com- 
petent skill in transcription. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is attractively printed in two colors. 
Theory review exercises, limited to those principles that are most likely to need 
extra drill, are included. Cumulative review exercises on related skills have 
been added. Transcription from the student’s own notes is introduced earlier. 
More illustrations are used. Discussions are ‘‘streamlined.’’ There is also a new 
placement table for letters. A four-word count is used for marking the selected 
goal writings. Charts are provided at the back of the book to enable students to 
compute their mailable transcription rate. 





Such popular features of the previous edition as (a) reading in thought phrases, 
(b) moving from the familiar to the unfamiliar, (c) the use of shorthand plate 
notes before the student’s own notes, (d) office-style dictation and cold notes in 
advanced work, and (e) the comparison of typing and transcription rates on similar 
material have been retained in this new edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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_ ADVERTISING 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted either in the teaching areas of business 
administration or secretarial studies or an administra- 
tive position, oy, 4 as head of department. Prefer in 
or near New York City in order to be able to continue 
work on Master’s degree during regular school year. 
Will seriously consider any location. Five years’ experi- 
ence at college and university level plus five years’ prac- 
tical experience. Master’s degree training in teaching 
and supervision of business in colleges and universities. 
Correspondence invited and resumés freely sent. Would 
also be interested in a part-time summer position if in 
sag gu City while doing graduate study. Address, 

o. ° 





Man, 34, desires a teaching position in a California 
high school or junior college to teach bookkeeping, 
typing, distributive education, office machines, and 
allied business subjects. B.Ed. degree in business educa- 
tion, and M.A. degree in administration. Eleven years’ 
teaching experience in small and large high schools. Can 
start September, 1959. Married, one child. Additional 
information upon request. Write, stating particulars of 
school and community. Address, No. 102. 





Male secretarial studies instructor desires fall position 
on junior college, college, or secondary level. No business 
schools. Gregg system, no accounting background. 
Resumé sent on request. Information on summer jobs 
welcome. Address, No. 103. 





Mature college teacher wishes a secretarial teaching 
position south of New York City in an accredited college 
or private business school. Available for the summer and 
fall sessions. Address, No. 104. 





Experienced man, 32, with B.S. degree desires position. 
Has three years’ experience as personnel manager in 
industry and six years’ high school teaching experience of 
related business subjects, excluding shorthand. Best of 
—— Available June 1 to September 1. Address, 

0. ‘ 





A progressive male instructor desires teaching or 
supervisory position. Has had twenty-three years of 
successful teaching experience and eleven years of busi- 
ness experience. Can teach accounting, business English, 
business law, business mathematics, penmanship, and 
secretarial science, including shorthand and typewriting. 
Holds B.A., M.B.A., and LL.B. degrees, several certificates 
and licenses. Moderate salary to supplement retirement 
income. Address, No. 106. 





Man with A.B. degree in commerce and business ad- 
ministration wishes teaching position in a well estab- 
lished commercial college beginning in September, 1959. 
Has had eighteen semester hours graduate credit, major- 
ing in vocational guidance and personnel. Experience 
includes eighteen years teaching in commercial colleges 
and five years in public school. Also twelve years working 
in business offices. Address, No. 107. 





Young man with B.S. degree in business education plus 
raduate work in administration wants summer position. 
ill also consider a permanent position. Has six years 
of experience in teaching high school business subjects 
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and some experience in teaching college accounting. 
Address, No. 108. 


Woman with A.B. and M.A. degrees and sixteen years’ 
experience teaching typing, Gregg shorthand, business 
law, accounting, business English, and French desires 
change of positions in September. Prefers eastern North 
Carolina. Address, No. 109. 





Teacher wishes full or part-time work as instructor in 
a good school, secular or religious. Certified to teach 
accounting, bookkeeping, English, mathematics, public 
speaking, social studies, social sciences, and French. 
College education with fine experience. Philadelphia 
area only. Address, No. 116. 


Experienced business college instructor (male) desires 
position as teacher of advanced accounting and allied 
subjects. Available September, 1959. Replies confiden- 
tial. Address, No. 117. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


A well-known business college in a southeastern city 
wishes to employ an experienced English teacher. The 
ability to teach in the secretarial department or intro- 
ductory accounting department or to handle public rela- 
tions would be most desirable also. This position must be 
filled before September 15 and can be filled any time be- 
tween now and then. Address, No. 110. 


Teacher-administrator wanted. Must be able to teach 
accounting, math, and other business subjects. Excellent 
career opportunity for ambitious man in outstanding 
business college in midwest. Give complete information. 
Address, No. 111. 


Ambitious, foresighted, business college man wanted 
to buy interest in new fast-growing school in the Mid- 
west. Must have teaching experience and/or ability to 
work in the field. Unlimited opportunity for the right 
man. Address, No. 112. 


First-class school registrar wanted immediately for 
large business college in city of 250,000 population in the 
southeastern part of the United States. Registrar will 
be capable of earning $10,000 a year. Must have recent 
model car. No competition. Compensation will be based 
upon 20 per cent commission for all city business and 
30 per cent commission for all country business. Appli- 
cants must be between the ages of thirty and fifty years 
of age. Please send sales record of proven ability in first 
letter. Prefer a registrar who has had experience in a 
southern college, but will consider all applicants who are 
experienced. Please send photo and personal description. 
Address, No. 113. 





A well organized progressive business school in a nice 
midwest city with good connections to Twin Cities and 
Chicago needs a competent shorthand, typing, and book- 
keeping teacher by June 8. Great opportunity for the 
right teacher with ability and capacity. Degrees not 
essential. Address, No. 114. 
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Shorthand teacher wanted by business college to head 
secretarial department. Forty-hour week — split day and 
— ?) Salary, $5,000 for twelve i oe Ad- 

ress, No 





Stenograph instructor wanted for June 8. Twelve- 
month position with thirty days’ vacation. Air- 
conditioned classrooms. Latest teaching aids. If need 
be, will train Gregg shorthand teacher. Write to Keith 
Fenton, American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Good two- or three-teacher progressive business school 
wanted. Should have good equipment, low overhead, 
room for expansion, and be located in a good industrial 
or drawing area. Fair price, good terms. Must have good 
income from present day and night school enrollments. 
Address, No. 119. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


New York City secretarial school in central midtown 
location for sale. Established for 70 years, nationally 
known, good enrollment, capacity 175. _— wishes to 
retire. Principals only. Address, No. 115 





Business school for sale. Good enrollment, approved 
for veteran training. Practically new equipment. Only 
private business school within fifty mile-radius. Nation- 
ally advertised. Located in center of city in modern, 
air-conditioned building. Reason for selling: poor 
health. Terms may be arranged. Address, No. 120. 








Awards for 
Outstanding Students 


This spring outstanding business educa- 
tion students in high schools and private 
business schools will receive public recogni- 
tion of their achievements for the first time 
in a program of annual awards recently 
established by Underwood Corporation. 

The Underwood Awards Program was 
instituted to recognize superior student 
achievement and to focus interest and atten- 
tion on the importance of business education. 

All high schools and private business 
schools in the United States have been 
invited to participate in the awards program. 
An Award of Merit, in the form of a per- 
sonally inscribed certificate, attractively 
bound, will be presented at commencement 
by each school to its outstanding business 
education student. An engraved medallion 
will be presented to the best typist of the 
year in each school. 

Selection of students to receive these 
awards will be made by business education 
teachers and school officials, using selection 
techniques determined locally. 

In addition to the awards, Underwood 
Corporation’s Business Education Division 
is supplying participating schools with 
bulletin board posters, instructions, and 
other material to stimulate student interest 
in the program. 
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Colorado Office 
Machines Workshop 


The Division of Business of Western State 
College of Colorado, Gunnison, is offering 


‘its Sixth Annual Workshop in Business Edu- 


cation. This year the workshop will stress 
the teaching and application of office 
machines in business subjects. The workshop 
will be held from June 8 to June 19. 

Joseph Specht, associate professor of 
Georgia State College for Women, will be the 
chief consultant. 

Wayne Christy, Aurora High School, 
president of the Colorado Business Educa- 
tion Association, will assist in coordinating 
the activities of the workshop. 

The teachers attending this workshop will 
be given an opportunity to operate all of the 
various machines while learning the tech- 
niques applicable to the teaching of courses 
in office machines and office practice. Stu- 
dents may earn three quarter hours of 
graduate credit. 


Corian, National President 


of Gamma Rho Tau 
Richard J. Corian, 


business teacher and de- 
partment head at Holly- 
wood High School, Holly- 
wood, California, was re- 
cently elected to head 
Gamma Rho Tau, the 
national honorary and 
professional business edu- 
cation fraternity. Corian 
earned his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees at the 
University of Southern 
California. In addition 
to his teaching and ad- 
ministrative duties, he 
is counselor at Holly- 
wood Adult School. He also takes an active 
part in the Junior Achievement Program. 

Gamma Rho Tau is the only national 
honorary business education fraternity ex- 
clusively for men. The Gamma Chapter in 
Los Angeles is composed mostly of men 
from the Los Angeles City Schools, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

The National secretary-treasurer is George 
DaVall, supervisor of business education, 
Los Angeles City Schools, to whom inquiries 
regarding the fraternity should be addressed. 














Mr. Corian 
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Mechanics and a Mechanical 
Suggestion 


(Submitted by William J. Chapaitis 
Colorado School of Mines 
den, Colorado 
A more complete discussion of this idea will 
be mailed on request from the author.) 


‘Please be advised,” “I beg to differ with 
you on the content of 12th inst.,” and, 
“Please find enclosed” figure among the 
hackneyed clichés listed in a book on business 
letter writing. Yet is it not possible that 
we have trite stereotypes and even incon- 
venient practices of layout in the letter, 
particularly in the heading of the blank, 
letterheadless stationery? 

In the last thirty years thousands of men 
and women working for organized firms have 
come to have their own side interests, vari- 
ous insurances, small investments, mortgage 
obligations, associations with favorite annual 
vacation resorts, along-the-way hotels and 
motels where reservations are to be made 
by mail. Naturally, although few individuals 
have enough private correspondence to jus- 
tify printed letterhead stationery, the vast 
majority of these people collectively write 
millions of inquiry, acknowledgment, claim, 
and informational letters each year on letter- 
headless blank sheets. In terms of possible 
time-saving the heading as it is conven- 
tionally written stands being improved for 
neatness, rapidity of handling, and conven- 
ience of filing. 

The present mechanics of the heading 
seem to have been designed for the sake 
of modesty as manifested in the suppression 
of the name. Such gestures of affected 
virtue should have gone out of fashion and 
into oblivion with the consignment of the 
bustle to the innermost recesses of the attic. 
Despite its having been in vogue for some 
generations, this lopped-off arrangement 
must be given its full unified form to comply 
with the demands of expediency, which can 
readily supersede any motives of alleged 
demureness. As the heading now carries 
only the address and the date, the sender’s 
typed name is conveyed to its outpost isola- 
tion for modesty-dictated quarantine under 
the handwritten signature beneath the com- 
plimentary close, barriers and barriers of 
lines away with some effect of an uncalled- 
for puzzle. If the complimentary close is 


not used, the signature and the typed name 
still appear under the last line of the text 
and at the right margin. 

My suggestion for adoption in the writing 
of correspondence on blank stationery paper 
is in part the use of a heading which is really 
a modified personal letterhead set up at the 
outset of the writing. Although I continue 
to teach the prescribed form of the texts to 
my students, in my own personal-affairs 
letters I arrange the heading according to 
the suggestion below. It has brought com- 
pliments and thanks for its simple unity, 
completeness, and convenience. 

William J. Chapaitis 
411 - 21st Street 
Golden, Colorado 


January 12, 1959 


You will notice a space and a half between 
the city-and-state and date lines. This slight 
variation of spacing above the date line is 
optional, but it lends visual ease in reading 
the variable part of the heading. Readers 
recognize it as a thoughtful gesture. In 
reality it corresponds to the date line’s being 
typed apart from the printed letterhead. If 
a typewriter does not have a half-spacing 
ratchet, then two spaces will serve just as 
well. The resulting facility in handling and 
answering is self-evident. 

Those who write on letterheadless station- 
ery might start using this effective modifi- 
cation to encourage imitation. By way of 
correspondence etiquette, the name-topped 
heading manifests the courtesy of intro- 
ducing oneself to the reader. As a result, the 
typed name after the signature at the end of 
the letter is not necessary; the signature is 
just as binding legally as when it is hand- 
written over the typed name. As a matter 
of fact, the typed name may still appear 
even as a repetition from the heading. The 
space, hyphen, space between the house 
number and the numerically designated 
street in the heading avoid confusion. 





Summer School Announcements: 
issue of The Balance Sheet. 





See pages 416-421 of this issue and pages 370-374 of the April 
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Bo, WORK SHEET AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS | 
: (FOR A SERVICE BUSINESS) _ 






‘Complete Bookkeeping 
cycle visualized in 
SEVEN LARGE CHARTS 
‘Size 48 x 52 inches. 
Printed three colors. 


Two great publishing 
companies teamed to- 
gether—The South- 
Western Publishing Co., 
Editors, and Geo. F. 
Cram Co., the world’s 
largest producers of 
School Maps, Globes, 
and Charts, published 
these new Bookkeeping 
Charts for classroom 


__ use. Complete and de- 
_ tailed yet simple. 


Based on New 21st Edition | 
‘and 20th Edition of 
1 Century Bookkeep- 






‘ing and Accounting. 


Greater student interest. 
‘Quicker and more lasting 
standing of the 
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20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL... 
Simple, Practical, 

Sturdy, Fireproof .. . 

WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


We have experimented with various types of copyholders 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 
kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 








PRICE 


$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
to the usual discount. 


* 
NO SAMPLES 


A single specimen will be sent 
postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 


tance in advance 
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